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THE ESSENTIAL PIETY OF MODERN SCIENCE.* 


The word piety is not a favorite word with rational relig- 
ionists. I must confess that it is not a favorite word with 
me. Ido not use it any oftener than I can help. When I 
want to speak of the thing it stands for, and that is very 
often, Iam apt to make a circumbendibus. We associate a 
nasal pronunciation with the word, and we think of the 
thing as something which is not quite manly or robust. And 
still the word has been a favorite one with men as manly 
and robust as any we have ever known or heard of. Was 
ever a more manly man, a spirit more robust, than Theodore 
Parker? and how he loved to speak of piety!—-solid piety, 
he liked to call it, — how his imagination always kindled at 
the thought of it, and what tender words came trooping to his 
call! and how his life exemplified the thing, and by it was 
exalted, cheered, and glorified! No, my friends, we must 
not let the devil have all the good words, any more than we 
must let him have all the good tunes. And piety is a good 
word; it stands for a good thing,—a thing which there is no 
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other word to stand for; a thing as real as the most real 
thing you can think of; a thing which in one form or 
another has always filled a large and honored place in human 
life, which will fill a larger and more honored place in the 
future than it ever has filled in the past. If it does not — 
though to conceive of this is quite impossible,—all the more 
blessed are the eyes which see the things that ye see, for that 
will be asad day for humanity. It will be good to die before 
it dawns. 

I doubt not there are some who would be willing to allow 
the essential morality, or the essential religiousness, of scien- 
tific thought, who might still demur at its essential piety. 
But seeing that there is “a power not ourselves that makes 
for righteousness,” an eternal power, even the moralist is 
convicted of at least unconscious piety, when he ceases to 
resist this power, and puts himself in glad subjection to its 
sway. Of course it is possible to interpret morality so nar- 
rowly, so prudentially, so selfishly, that it shall carry along 
with it no element of piety; but in its higher forms and its 
more penetrating analysis there is always this element im- 
plied; the moral sense can always remember back to when it 

“ Knew not yet the gauge of time, 
Nor wore the manacles of space.” 
* * * * * * * * 
“*Twas when the heavenly house it trod, 
And lay upon the breast of God.” 

But while piety may be only implied in morality, it is not 
merely implied but also included in religiousness. I do not 
wish to be dogmatic, but I hold that we gain nothing by 
stretching words beyond their legitimate meanings, by call- 
ing things by larger names than properly belong to them. 
We have had too much of this in the endeavor to make 
morals perfectly synonymous with religion. That morals are 
implicitly religious, I have hastened to affirm; that morals 
are the best part of religion, I have not a particle of doubt. 
If we cannot have both piety and morality, let us by all 
means have morality. But morality is coéxtensive with 
neither piety nor religion, and it is no service, but a positive 
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disservice, that any writer does who lends his genius or his 
skill to confound things which ought not to be confounded. 
And, therefore, while it would be impossible for me to over- 
state my hearty recognition of the service done by Matthew 
Arnold, in his later writings, to the ideals of critical truth 
and personal righteousness, I can but deprecate the energy 
with which he has lent himself to the unwarrantable conclu- 
sion that righteousness and religion are convertible terms, 
and that any religion not included in righteousness is a 
mere name for which there is, or ought to be, no correspond- 
ing thing. It was a splendid thing to show, as he has shown, 
that righteousness is the one great word of either Testament, 
but when he would define righteousness, and, at the same 
time, religion, as “ morality touched by emotion,” and show 
by passages from Epictetus and the Bible that the laiter is 
more religious than the former, just because it is more fig- 
urative and poetical, he is no longer a safe or satisfactory 
guide. We may allow that righteousness is morality touched 
by emotion, but religion is “morality touched with emo- 
tion,” and a good deal more. Religion is morality and piety, 
and the piety part is no mere poetical or emotional appen- 
dage to the morality part, but in and of itself a great and 
wonderful reality,—a reality upon which morality itself 
depends for its most tender grace and its most glorious 
inspiration. 

For what is piety? It is man’s sense of his relation to the 
informing life of everything that is,—the All, the Infinite, 
for which we have, and need to have, no better name than 
God. In one form or another, this sense has never been a 
stranger to the mind and heart of man. And, for one thing, 
it has always been a sense of mystery. With the fetich-wor- 
shipper, this sense of mystery attached itself only to the 
more irregular and apparently abnormal manifestations of 
power in nature, and to such objects as by some grotesque- 
ness, or other marked peculiarity, arrested his attention. 
What but a sort of Christian fetichism is the prevailing dis- 
position to believe that God reveals himself more clearly in 
a few miracles of doubtful authenticity than in the constant 
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and beneficent order of the universe? Whether the piety of 
the fetich-worshipper was a sense of the informing life of 
everything concentrated around a few more striking objects, 
or only a sense of the mystery inherent in those objects, 
we must not be too sure. To me the former statement seems 
the likelier to be true. A vague and nebulous monotheism 
would seem to be the atmosphere in which all more or less 
primitive religious ideas sustain themselves. Surely, it is no 
belief in one God, nor in a God, but a belief in God, in the 
divine, in the mystery of universal nature. The Vedic Hin- 
dus seem to have had this background of divinity upon 
which to paint their concrete Indras and Agnis and Varunas. 
Sometimes one or the other of these names is made to gather 
up the nebulous idea. At other times the worshipper is 
doubtful by what name to call the all-pervading mystery,—“ he 
who gives life, he who gives strength, whose blessings all the 
bright gods desire, whose shadow is immortality, whose 
shadow is death, he who is God above all gods. Who is the 
God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice?” So the Greek 
polytheism had its idea of a fate superior to Zeus and all the 
crowded pantheon; and the Romans had a Deus quite apart 
from Jupiter and all their other deified abstractions. It may 
well be, therefore, that piety has always been man’s sense of 
his relation to the Universal Life; but what we have to 
notice is that this sense, from being originally concentrated 
around a small number of objects or phenomena of a more 
striking and apparently abnormal character, has become 
more and more inclusive as the development of religion and 
the parallel development of science has proceeded. For 
science, it must be remembered, is no modern invention, as 
many seem to think. Religion itself is not more venerable. 
It is a high-priest after the order of Melchizedek, without 
beginning of days. At least, we cannot travel back so far 
across the fields of human history that we arrive at times in 
which there was no science. For science is no more nor less 
than the perception that some things regularly follow cer- 
tain other things; in scientific phrase, the perception of uni- 
formities of coexistence and sequence. Some of these uni- 
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formities must have been perceived at a very early stage of 
the experience of humanity, those first which most directly 
affected the welfare of the individual. 

The idea of antagonism between science and religion could 
never have arisen if piety could only have been true to its 
own genius, to its sense of universal life and our relation 
thereunto. But having chosen—or having been, shall we say 
compelled? — to concentrate this sense around the excep- 
tional and apparently abnormal objects and phenomena that 
solicited the thought and wonder of mankind, these objects 
and phenomena came ultimately to be regarded as the sole 
depositories of the infinite power and life, which hereby 
obtained a finite character. As the development of science 
proceeded, the exceptional and apparently abnormal facts 
were constantly being diminished in number, because their 
relations of coéxistence and sequence were being perceived ; 
and to a superficial observer, the domain of piety seemed to 
be getting more and more abridged. “And if; The more law, 
the more regular recurrence, the more uniformity, had really 
meant, The less mystery, the less God, then, indeed, it 
would have been so, and the ultimate extinction of piety 
would have been only a question of time. But what was in 
truth taking place was the transference of piety from the 
formal worships, the cults of humanity, to the domain of 
science and philosophy. Manifestly, the science and philoso- 
phy and poetry of Greece had more real piety inherent in 
them than the popular worship. Manifestly, the so-called 
atheism of Lucretius was essentially more pious than the 
popular cultus, or even than Cicero’s “decent respect” for 
the established faith. What in truth was taking place was 
the transference of the sense of mystery from the apparently 
exceptional and abnormal to the uniformities of nature and 
of life. Whence came these uniformities? Did they not 
presuppose a power not themselves, adequate to their pro- 
duction? The scientist, everywhere, has taken up the word’ 
of the apostle : “ Behold, I show you [that is, explain to you] 
a mystery.” But every mystery shown, explained, suggests 
a deeper mystery. ‘The more thou searchest, the more thou 
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shalt wonder.” The meanest flower that blows suggests 
insoluble problems. We speak of taking it up by the roots. 
Practically, that may be easy enough; but ideally, who has 
accomplished it ? 
“ Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies, 

Hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 

Little flower; but if I could understand 

What you are, root and all, and all in all, 

I should know what God and man is.” 

What we affirm, then, is the essential piety of all science. 
The piety may not be self-conscious, but it is always there. 
Science may not be conscious of it, but while it is musing 
the fire burns. But modern science has been, and is, by 
many thought to be inimical to piety, to be essentially athe- 
istic, unreligious. And certainly there are many forms of 
piety to which it is inimical. It is not essentially supernat- 
ural, or biblical, or Roman Catholic, or Trinitarian, and if 
piety were coéxtensive with supernaturalism, or the cosmog- 
ony in Genesis, or the biblical astronomy, or history, or 
morality, or with Roman Catholicism, or Trinitarianism, 
then to speak of the essential piety of modern science would 
be absurd, for it is essentially opposed to all these forms of 
speculation and belief, or, at least, to some of their particular 
phases. But when we hear that science is inimical to piety, — 
but little more is commonly meant than that it is inimical to 
these forms of speculation and belief. Now the fact is that 
there are thousands of religious men inside of Christianity, 
and millions outside, who care little or nothing for any of 
these things. That science is inimical to them they do not 
regret, but rejoice rather, because these things seem to them 
to be themselves inimical to religion, parasites that hinder its 
growth and diminish its vitality, barnacles that impede its 
motion Were they compelled to think that science is really 
inimical to religion, either as piety or as morality, how inex- 
pressible would be their sorrow! But no such compulsion 
is the necessary outcome of the present aspect of events. The 
essential piety of modern science is every day becoming more 
conspicuous. 
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But in making this assertion, it will be necessary to dis- 
tinguish between what is really modern science and certain 
scientific tendencies and philosophical speculations which are 
frequently spoken of as modern science, but which in reality 
are not fully entitled to this designation.’ Modern science is 
one thing and modern scientific tendencies are quite another. 
When these tendencies have ultimated in well-established 
laws, when induction and deduction and verification have 
proved them to the uttermost, then they are modern science 
properly so-called,— then, and not before. Thus Darwin’s the- 
ories of the origin of species and the descent of man are, so 
far, only tendencies. Whether essential piety can be prédi- 
cated of these theories is a very interesting question, because 
they are tendencies of the most striking character, and fall 
but little short of complete verification. But it is not quite 
the same as if they were already verified. So with the origin 
of organic forms from inorganic substances. Thus far, phil- 
osophy is much better assured of this than science, and if 
science tends this way, the tendency is not yet strongly 
determined, though Mr. Huxley writes: “If it were given 
me to look beyond the abyss of geologically recorded time 
to the still more remote period when the earth was passing 
through physical and chemical conditions which it can no 
more see again than a man can recall his infancy, I should 
expect to be a witness of the evolution of living protoplasm 
from not living matter.” It may be well to ask how this 
discovery of spontaneous generation, if made, would affect 
the essential piety of modern science; but it has not yet been 
made, and it is not yet science. It will certainly be best for 
us to consider the essential piety of well-established science, 
before endeavoring to estimate the amount of piety likely to 
be involved in tendencies which are as yet no more than ten- 
dencies, however plausible. 

Consult the fears of orthodox theologians, or the doubts of 
a few isolated philosophers and men of science, or the crude 
opinions of a class that has reacted violently from the ancient 
creeds, and you will doubtless be convinced that the essen- 
tial piety of modern scientific thought is a phrase that does 
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not correspond to anything substantial and indubitable. But 
if, on the one hand, you will think of what science has 
achieved, and, on the other hand, of the sentiments which are 
preéminently religious, which make-up the sum of piety, 
and then of the relation of scientific achievement to these 
sentiments, you will be convinced that this Saul of science 
also is among the prophets, that there is that in modern sci- 
entific thought which directly fosters all those sentiments 
which are the life-blood of religion. 

The most obvious thing that modern science has achieved 
for us is a wonderful extension of the universe in terms 
alike of space and time. We often have occasion to reflect 
what a small portion of the earth’s surface was that world 
which was subjected to the Roman power, beyond whose 
bounds the Roman thought there was not far to go. We ex- 
amine with interest the maps which scholars in the depart- 
ment of ancient geography furnish us of the world according 
to Homer’s conception of it, and the conceptions of Herod- 
otus and Eratosthenes and Strabo and Ptolemy.. But, as far 
short as all these conceptions fell of the real magnitude of 
our mundane sphere, the conceptions of these same men 
of the vastness and grandeur of the universe were infinitely 
more at variance with the conceptions which have been born 
and nurtured in the house of science with the last three hun- 
dred years. The heavens that overarched Copernicus as he 
watched them from the hills of Frauenburg were not the 
same heavens, actually, that overarch you to-day, because 
those heavens are the theatre of constant change, every star 
there being borne along with marvellous rapidity, although 
relatively the changes are no greater than are all the time 
going on in a block of granite.* Actually the heavens have 
changed, but their appearance to the casual observer is ex- 
actly the same now as it was three centuries ago. To the 
eye of thought how different they. are, especially if that eye 
be the trained eye of a Lockyer or a Herschel! How vast 
are all these conceptions which modern science makes the 


* Proctor, 
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daily food of thoughtful men! Into what utter insignifi- 
cance they dwarf the studded firmament that smiled upon 
the men of ancient days! 

And in connection with this change in our conceptions of 
the world’s immensity, there has been an equal change in 
our conceptions of the relations of its various parts. The 
discoveries of Copernicus, who found the earth the theoretic 
centre of the solar system, and changed that centre to the 
sun, mark but a single stage in a great process of develop- 
ment. Not longer ago than 1822, a monument was built to 
him at Cracow with the inscription, then thought to be ex- 
ceedingly appropriate, “ Sta, sol; ne moveare,” the command 
of Joshua to the sun, —“ Stand, sun; move not.” But, as 
Galileo said about the earth, it still moves. Taking all his 
children and grandchildren along with him, all the planets 
and their satellites, he is forever hurrying onward with in- 
conceivable rapidity. The fixed stars are no longer fixed. 
Every one of them, while you are sitting here, is making his 
twenty or thirty miles a second, and while I am reading this 
paper will travel through the heavens forty or fifty thousand 
miles. These relations of motion are not more wonderful 
than the relations of size which modern science has revealed. 
The psalmist compared the sun toa giant. But if the sun 
is a giant, what then is Sirius, a star a million times further 
from us than the sun, having two thousand times its bulk, 
three hundred times its brightness? 

But modern science has not enlarged our conceptions of 
the universe in terms of space and relative significance more 
than in terms of time. Sciences of every sort have united 
to enlarge our time-view of the earth, and of the inhabitants 
of it, and of the great world-system of which it is an infin- 
itesimal part. The beginnings of history now extend far 
back of that fine morning, Oct. 23, 4,004 B. C., when, ac- 
cording to the biblical chronology, as computed by Arch- 
bishop Usher, the world was created. The traces of pre- 
historic man go back thousands of years further than the 
beginnings of anything that can properly be called history, 
—five hundred thousand years, at least, suggests a careful 
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student, Mr. Wallace, though, of course, the same objection 
may be brought to his argument that was brought to the 
first discoveries of fossil bones. If to try our faith the Al- 
mighty has scattered fossil bones all through the strata, 
which bones were never at any time component parts of liv- 
ing animals, why should he not, to try our faith, have mixed 
up with these bones the implements of stone we find among 
them which seem to bear the marks of human handicraft? 
Why not believe that Jonah swallowed the whale? But 
those who do not fancy arguing from the unknown to the un- 
known will agree with Mr. Wallace, that we are in much 
greater danger of allowing too little time than too much for 
the development of man from his original condition. We 
have “all the time there is” to draw upon. The only ob- 
jection to extending our time-view is the fear of pushing 
back the operation of the Deity into a remoter past. But let 
us once conceive of him as operating not only at the further 
end of the whole series of phenomena, but as being the pres- 
ent, all-controlling, immanent Life thereof, and it makes no 
difference to our sense of nearness to him whether the begin- 
ning of the universal cosmos was day before yesterday or 
ten thousand million years ago. 

We all know that man was not the earth’s first occupant ; 
we all know that he did not move in as soon as the plaster 
was dry; that the duration of his earthly career is only the 
smallest fraction of the earth’s duration as a separate orb. 
Prof. Dana tells us that the coral-reefs of Florida have 
all been built in modern times, and he assigns a period of 
one hundred and ninety-two thousand years for their forma- 
tion. If modern times go back so far, what can be the limit 
of the medieval times or the ancient? Sir Wm. Thomson is 
a very learned but somewhat conservative geologist, and his 
conclusion is that the geological history of the earth, as show- 
ing continuity of life, must be limited to one hundred million 
years! But what is such a period as this to the time that 
must have preceded for the evolution of the solar system 
from a single mass, and then far back of that for the evolu- 
tion of all the stars that make the nightly heavens sparkle 
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with so many points of flame. “We shall have time enough 
in eternity,” said Newman Hall to Dr. Cuyler, in the course 
of a very busy day. “ We have eternity enough in time” is 
the reflection that is suggested by the revelations of astron- 
omy and geology. 

There are those who assure us that all of these things 
harmonize very readily with the cosmology of Genesis. The 
six days mean six periods of almost infinite duration. Why 
not? Why but that such an explanation never occurred to 
any one till the fact had been established by the patient 
labors of a multitude of scientific men? The’ sun of truth 
had not merely peeped above the horizon, it was well up 
towards its meridian splendor, ere theology gathered her 
courtiers about her, and in her most dignified and impressive 
manner said, “ Now rise.” 

The astronomer’s telescope, together with his calculations, 
and the geologist’s hammer, similarly aided, have done won- 
ders for us all. They have revealed the macrocosmic side of 
things, their largeness, their immensity, their vast relations 
both of time and space. But all this would not particularly 
impress us if the average make of things was not in keeping 
with their size, in keeping, too, with the immensities of time 
consumed in the making of them. It is only natural for a 
cultivated mind to resent any attempt to overpower it with 
mere size and weight and a colossal heap of years: — 


“Tn small proportions we just beauties see, 
And in short measures life may perfect be.” 


Nothing is stupider than the Brahminical chronology. Arch- 
bishop Usher’s is respectable compared with it. But all the 
marvellous extensions of our conceptions of the universe in 
time and space revealed to us by modern science are full as 
they can hold of microscopic wonders and perfections. The 
revelations of the microscope and crucible and all the various 
appliances of chemical analysis and synthesis have revealed 
to us the macrocosmic side of things. And this side, seen by 
itself, is more impressive than the other. The infinitely 
small appeals to us as the infinitely great does not, not be- 
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cause it is so small, but because, for all its smallness, it is so 
wonderful in its construction. My friend will magnify a 
diatome scarcely visible to the naked eye, and you might mis- 
take his photograph of it for a photograph of a superb rose- 
window of Strasburg or Cologne, until you saw it was a 
hundred times more exquisite in its construction. It is only 
when the times and spaces of a Herschel or a Proctor are 
conceived of as having all their vastness packed with the 
wonders which the chemist and the entomologist reveal 
that we begin to realize that, thanks to modern science, a 
new heaven overarches us, a new earth is spread beneath 
our feet, and that 


* Still the new transcends the old 
Tn signs and tokens manifold.” 


But there is one revelation of science which includes all 
the revelations of longer time and vaster space, and new 
relations, and such nicety in the make of every animate 
tissue or inanimate substance as was never dreamed of till 
our day,—there is one revelation that includes all these 
particular revelations and a hundred more. It is the revela- 
tion of law. The supernaturalist theologian has done his 
best to check the progress of this revelation, but it has gone 
on conquering and to conquer. The less law the more God, 
has been the theological assumption. The perplexities of sci- 
ence have been the consolations of faith. With every new 
extension of the domain of law, faith has felt its privileges 
curtailed, its rights invaded. And still the dreaded process 
has gone forward with remorseless step. The number of 
recognized connections of phenomena is being every day in- 
creased. A few years ago the theologian could still pray for 
rain, and now his smallest children interrupt his morning 
grace to ask him for the probabilities. The rain, too, hath a 
father * —is no illegitimate child. “And, manifestly, as fast 
as the class of ungeneralized relations becomes smaller, the 
probability that there may be among them some that do not 
conform to law becomes less.”+ It will moreover be seen that 


*Job xxxviii., 28. +tHerbert Spencer. First Principles, p. 141. 
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there is a law in the discovery of law, that the directions in 
which universality of law is not yet established are those 
in which its establishment must necessarily be latest. The 
more abstract the material, the later the discovery of its 
law. 

The last word of science is unity. This is the revelation 
of the spectroscope, showing with cumulative evidence that 
the chemical constituents of the sun and of the stars are the 
same as those of our own planet. Ay, the discovery of un- 
known constituents in the sun and stars has led to the dis- 
covery of the same constituents in the stuff the earth is 
made of. And this same teaching comes to us in the majes- 
tic doctrine of the correlation and conservation of forces, in 
every broader generalization of the vegetable and animal 
world, in the researches of the historian and the philologist, 
and last, but not least, in the investigations of comparative 
religion. The march of unity, like that of law, has left the 
ruin of many a theological fiction and conceit to mark the 
line of its advance. But the .ban of heresy has been no 
match for the fascinations of the enterprise. 

Such are, in brief, and stated meagrely enough, some of 
the more prominent conclusions to which modern science 
has attained. Can we affirm the essential piety of these 
conclusions ? remembering that piety is man’s sense of his 
relation to and his dependence on the infinite, informing Life 
of everything that is, for which we have, and need to have no 
better name than God. Yea, verily, we can. For if the tiny 
world of ancient thought demanded such a Life as its original 
source, the world that science has revealed demands it all 
the more; demands a deeper, purer source, a fountain far 
more inexhaustible. If chance and miracle did not exclude 
him, the reign of law bespeaks-his constant, immanent ac- 
tivity. And all the unities of nature and of life lead up to 
his eternal unity :— 


“One God, one law, one element, 
And one far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves.” 
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As the white light of nature can be decomposed into the 
different colors of the solar spectrum, so the white light of 
piety can be decomposed into its constituent elements of 
awe and wonder, admiration, reverence, adoration, thank- 
fulness, the sense of power, the sense of infinity, humility, 
and trust, and loyalty. What one of all these sentiments is 
not ennobled and exalted by the results of scientific study 
and investigation ? is not implied in these results? is not as 
essential to them as freshness to the spring-time or as fra- 
grance to the rose? “The more thou searchest, the more 
thou shalt wonder.” The scripture is apocryphal but truer 
word was never spoken. The more thou shalt wonder, not 
only at the discoveries thou makest,—the symmetries, the 
harmonies, the marvellousness, the beauty of them, — but 
also at the undiscovered deep which underlies all possible 
discoveries. Never at any time since men began to think 
has there been less danger than there is at the present time 
of men’s imagining that they have found out all the secrets 
of the universe. ‘“ Lo, these are parts of his ways, but how 
little is yet known of him!” The modern scientist can say 
that with a deeper feeling and a tenderer accent than could 
the ancient seer. If David could come back to us and, to so 
much knowledge of the heavens as came to him as he was 
tending his father’s sheep, could add all that our Newtons 
and Laplaces, our Herschels, Bunsens, and Lockyers know, 
would he, think you, wish to retract one word in which his 
awe and wonder, reverence and adoration, found expression 
eight-and-twenty centuries ago? Nay, more than ever 
would he feel that — “ The heavens declare the glory of God, 
and the firmament showeth his handiwork”; that —‘ The 
earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof, the world and 
they that dwell therein.” And what accession must the sense 
of power receive from the teachings of the modern scientist, 
what accession, too, the sense of God’s infinity! The names 
we give to him are no measure of the sentiments that stir 
within our breasts. Men have always called him good, and 
in the next breath have ascribed to him thoughts and actions 
that would disgrace a highway-robber or the imaginary evil 
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one himself. Words do not generate feeling. It takes ideas, 
it takes processes of thought, it takes experience, to do this. 
Of course no number of finites can by any process of addi- 
tion or multiplication make an infinite, but the universe of 
modern science has a practical infinitude that is more fruit- 
ful of the sense of infinite and eternal things than all the 
demonstrations of a metaphysical infinity that can be heaped 
together. Whose heart ever burned within him by the way 
when told that God must be infinite because he is a perfect 
being and infinity is an attribute of perfection, or because 
the finite implies the infinite? But whose heart does not 
leap up, as ne’er did theirs who listened to the Corybantic 
mysteries, as he attempts to follow the scientific teachers of 
the day along the path of their sublime interpretations of the 
practical infinitudes of time and space and the infinite nicety 
of adaptation. rt. 

But awe and wonder, reverence and adoration, are not the 
only sentiments that are inseparable from any tolerable ap- 
preciation of the results of scientific thought. That genu- 
ine humility, which has no more in common with the self- 
contempt of camp-meetings and revivals than with the con- 
ceit they nourish that the whole universe was constructed 
for the scene of man’s redemption, may well be nourished 
by the scientific revelation of the relation of our tiny planet 
to all the starry host. The conceit that our little planet is 
the moral centre of the universe ought to have been ex- 
ploded with the conceit that it is the astronomic centre. But 
it has outlived that notion now more than two centuries. 
And still I think it cannot long resist the cumulative evi- 
dence that rebukes a feeling so absurd and arrogant. Jupiter 
and Saturn may be incandescent, Mars may no longer house 
a race of men among its frosted mountains, there may be no 
man in the moon, and many another star and planet may be 
destitute of any life that corresponds to ours; but if this life 
of ours is the great thing we dare believe it is, then is it mon- 
strously conceited to imagine that there are not thousands 
of worlds drifting across those awful spaces, — nay, not one 
of them drifting, but sailing all, steered by a hand divine, — 
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peopled with life as eager as our own. With every fresh 
discovery of the astronomer we can say with deeper pathos 
and with more profound humility, “When I consider the 
heavens, the work of thy fingers, the moon and stars which 
thou hast ordained, what is man that thou art mindful of 
him?” 

But is there anything in modern science that assists the 
sentiment of trust, of all the forms of piety the most signifi- 
cant, anything that reinvigorates this sentiment? There is, 
indeed ; and, what is more, this gracious sentiment inheres in 
that assurance born of the scientific spirit, which has been 
held to be its deadly enemy,— namely, in the invariability of 
law. Yes, law that has been so dreaded, so maligned, whose 
conquests have always been greeted with anathemas, whose 
gains have always been considered so much lost to God, that 
has been made the antithesis of will and Deity,— law is now, 
and always has been, “the confidence of all the ends of the 
earth.” “* Oh, that thou wouldst rend the heavens, and come 
down!” has been the cry of all the generations. “Oh, for 
some miracle, some break in the established order, to con- 
vince us that Thou art.” And all the time, the source of so 
much peace as men have had has been the invariable 
sequence of events. Because of this, we have always known 
where to find God. We have known what to expect, what 
to anticipate. We talk about the cruelty of law because it 
never steps aside, “freezes a man like an apple,” distin- 
guishes not between saint and sinner. This is not cruelty. 
This is education. It would be cruel if the law should 
swerve, if it were an unstable quantity. The suspicion of 
such a thing would paralyze all human effort. We should 
neither plant nor build. What we call mercy is no after- 
thought of Deity; it is the constitution of the universe. 
Other than law, there is no name given under heaven by 
which men can be saved from ignorance and helplessness. 
It is the everlasting faithfulness. God’s providence is uni- 
versal. In man only is it specialized. And law is that 
which makes it possible for man to foresee and so prevent 
disaster; foresee and so prepare for victory. All special 
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providence is human, and the condition of its ever-widening 
development is the invariability of law. 

But because the special providence is human it is not 
therefore any less divine. God’s arm is not shortened that 
He cannot save because there is man here at this hither end 
of His almighty finger-tip. There is not less of the infinite 
life in our humanity than in the lower forms of nature; nay, 
but infinitely more. That word of Jesus, “I and my father 
are one,” was not the announcement of a solitary exception, 
but of a constant, an invariable unity. Had he but known 
it, the man Judas also could have said it. The equator is 
an ideal line, say the geographers. The line between the 
human and divine is not so much as that. Or if it is,— 


“Draw, if thou canst, the mystic line 
Rightly severing His from thine, 
Which is human, which divine.” 


Did I call trust the most significant of all the forms of piety? 
And so it is of piety distinguished from morality. But was 


not loyalty one of the constituent elements into which we 
decomposed the white light of piety,—the violet of the spec- 
trum, its most tender hue, or shall we rather say the red, the 
ruddiest, the tint of blood, of life? And loyalty is but a 
finer word for “ mere morality.” No, not exactly. Morality 
is the sense of social obligation, of obligation between man 
and man. If in its last analysis it bears a flower of piety, it 
is because “the power not ourselves” is an eternal power, 
not merely the social push, but a push behind society and 
antecedent to it, the eartiest expectation of the creation 
longing for the manifestation of the sons of God. But at its 
best, starting from the morality side, morality does not 
include the whole of piety. But, starting from the side of ° 
piety, this includes the whole of morality. Love, loyalty, 
is the fulfilling of the law. Let a man’s heart really quicken 
with those sentiments of awe and wonder, gratitude and trust, 
which are so deeply implicated in the scientific rendering of 
the universe, and how can he help desiring, longing, stead- 
fastly resolving, to give himself in earnest service that of 
3 
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Infinite Power whose manifestations have awakened in him 
all these sentiments? So piety becomes enthusiasm for 
humanity. The one Life is in everything. There is noth- 
ing without it; nothing without its power, its wisdom; noth- 
ing without its goodness. The power, the wisdom, and the 
goodness are not outside the universe, outside the laws, out- 
side the daily tasks, outside the men and women, outside the 
cares and crosses and calamities, but in all these forever. And 
all things are for every one. Leave out one man or woman, 
leave out one flower or star, leave out one struggle, sorrow, 
victory, of all the past, and you and I should not be what we 
are to-day. All the pasts help us; all the futures beckon us. 
And now what is the natural, the inevitable, response of any 
earnest heart that knows and feels all this; that all is so for 
each; that One, the Infinite, is so for all? What can it be 
but, Each for all, each for the Infinite One? And this is 
loyalty. Freely ye have received, freely give. So grandly 
helped, we long to help in turn. But how? We cannot 
make the sun any brighter, or the sky any bluer, or the 
ocean or the mountains any more sublime. Here and there 
we can make the earth a little greener, fairer; perhaps make 
such a flower to bloom as God, in all his everlastingness, has 
never seen before. But this is not enough. We must do 
more than this. And the way is always clear; the gate is 
always open. It is to lend a hand, to do what in us lies to 
make life happier, sweeter, brighter, pleasanter, holier, di- 
viner, for those with whom we mingle in the various activi- 
ties of life and love. This is practical piety, and it is the 
essential piety of modern scientific thought. 

This piety is sometimes very stern and exigent. Some- 
times demands it great things of us; not less than that we 
say sometimes, “ Though the Lord slay me, yet will I trust 
in him,” trust that he does not do it willingly, trust that he 
only slays because it is best for all, and so best for us, that 
he should slay, and, trusting so, take sides with him against 
ourselves, and be willing in a new sense, but in a vastly 
higher than the old, to be damned for his glory, condemned 
to suffer grievous loss and pain, rather than that the everlast- 
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ing laws which are his glory should swerve or bend in any 
least degree to suit our dearest plan, our sweetest hope, our 
tenderest delight, our fondest expectation. 
“Thy various messengers employ, 
Thy purposes of love fulfil; 


And mid the wreck of human joy, 
Let kneeling faith adore thy will.” 


But let us do full justice to the terror that has been 
excited in religious minds by recent scientific speculations. 
It is no longer the astronomer, or the geologist, who excites 
the most alarm. It is the biologist, the evolutionist; not 
Herschel and Thomson, but Darwin and Spencer. I have 
said that these names stand as yet for scientific tendencies, 
rather than for scientific results. I say this in no spirit of 
disparagement. In saying it, my wish is not the father of 
my thought. On the contrary, Spencer’s whole doctrine of 
evolution and Darwin’s special illustration of it seem to me 
so intrinsically grand and beautiful, and so harmonious with 
all we do know of the make of things, that I am obliged to be 
continually upon my guard, lest I accept them because I want 
to, instead of because they have been proved beyond a 
doubt. But what if they should thus be proved? Is it 
inconceivable that piety should inhere in such results? I 
cannot think so. I can find nothing in them that dishonors 
either God or man. I find that which honors both; God, by 
exhibiting the ordered beauty of his operation ; man, by sug- 
gesting for him a development in the future proportioned to 
his development through an illimitable past. I find nothing 
but new proofs, and grander, more suggestive, more poetic, 
than any known before, of the ONE in all and of the all in 
each, and new sanctions for the law that each shall be for all; 
all things so working together for us, and ONE in all, that 
we are honor-bound to perfect loyalty of thought and word 
and deed to all, and in and through and over all, to the 
eternal ONE. I dare not long that anything not clearly 
seen to be the truth may be the truth, remembering who it 
was that said, “ My judgment is just, because I seek not mine 
own will.” But if I dared, then I would long with a great 
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longing that these speculations, which men stand in fear 
and terror of, might be established on irrefragable founda- 
tions. 

At the same time, there is a doctrine of evolution abroad 
of which to predicate essential piety would be manifestly 
absurd. It is a doctrine which suggests that out of mere 
dead matter came all the present bounty and wonder and 
delight of this most glorious universe, “the Lord Christ’s 
heart and Plato’s brain,” and all the wisdom and the love 
and joy that ever made it good to be alive. But of mere 
dead matter who has ever yet discovered the first atom, not 
with the eye of sense, but with the keenest intellectual vision ? 
Wherever we find matter, it is not dead, but alive; alive with 
order and tendency and purpose. Even Biichner, the most re- 
doubtable of all materialists, must allow that his dead matter 
has a tendency to combine. To allow that is to allow every- 
thing. But why be frightened so by this matter, when no man 
knows, or ever can know, what matter is? All we are cer- 
tain of is mind, is consciousness. Extension, hardness, these 
do not inhere in matter. These ate but forms of conscious- 
ness affected by we know not what. 

Any doctrine of evolution that does not affirm a first 
term of the series, a spiritual term, which then and 
there, at the imaginary beginning, was in itself more 
than all that has ever since been evolved from it, from 
Him, is a self-evident absurdity. The laws of thought 
demand an infinite element in every step of evolution. 
Evolution of. a higher 6y a lower is unthinkable. Evolu- 
tion of a higher from a lower presupposes, antecedent to 
the lower, a higher than the highest term of the ascending 
series. For that higher than the highest we have, and need 
to have, no better name than God. Nothing better can 
come out of it, of Him, than was in Him in the beginning, is 

‘ow and ever shall be,—if not thought, then something 
better; if not love, then something better. But is he con- 
scious of our awe and wonder, our adoration and thanksgiv- 
ing, our trust in him, our heart-felt loyalty? “No conscious- 
ness without vibration,” say the mental physiologists. And 
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yet, right here in ourselves, where we are absolutely certain 
of the consciousness, it eludes all chemical and microscopic 
tests. It may, then, well do so in the universe, and the con- 
verse of the proposition, No vibration without consciousness, 
may bespeak a Heart of things that can rejoice in us as con- 
sciously as we rejoice in Him. But if not consciousness, then 
something better. 

What expression is there of the piety of by-gone times that 
does not stagger, as it never did before under its weight of 
meaning, when we attempt to make it bear the weight of this 
new piety which is essential to our modern scientific thought ? 
Not as exact expressions, but as symbols, we may still retain 
the words of psalm and prophecy, still take them joyfully 
and tenderly upon our lips,—but they are all inadequate. 
The awe, the reverence, the thankfulness, the trust, the loy- 
alty, are more than such, or any, words can tell. Let the new 
poets sing them ever so sweetly, let the new prophets preach 
them ever so grandly, the unspeakable cannot be spoken. 
Only a life devoted to all highest purposes and tenderest 


benefactions, only a life of absolute justice and sincerity and 
truth and love, can adequately give expression to our sense 
of the ineffable sweetness and benignity of that relation 
which exists between the soul of man and the Eternal 
God. 


JOHN W. CHADWICK. 








Homes for the People. 


HOMES FOR THE PEOPLE. 


The terrible mortality which has prevailed among the 
poorer classes in some of our cities, during the recent heated 
term, gives us a new sense of the importance of efficient 
sanitary administration, and of those philanthropic meas- 
ures by:which it is sought to improve the dwellings of the 
working-classes. When we read that the death-rate has 
been multiplied sevenfold in New York by diseases of the 
season, and that more than a hundred children have died of 
these diseases in that city every day; and when we realize 
that this means that all these hundreds of children, and mul- 
titudes more who escape barely with their lives, are poisoned 
by the gases resulting from imperfect drainage and accumu- 
lated filth and the stifling atmosphere of over-crowded tene- 
ment-houses, we then begin to apprehend the gravity of the 
interests involved in the discussion of questions of sewerage 
and water-supply, and the proper housing of the population 
of a great city. 

But, in reality, these startling statistics of mortality illus- 
trate but one of many important interests that depend on 
the character and quality of the people’s homes; not only 
health, but the whole economic, social, and moral condition 
of the people, is directly involved. 

At the annual meeting of the American Social Science 
Association in Boston, last January, a careful and thorough 
report was presented in regard to this subject, which, though 
pretty fully reported in the daily newspapers, has never been 
published in full, and does not appear in the printed trans- 
actions of the Association. This report is the work of sev- 
eral eminent gentlemen of different sections of the country, 
and it brings together a mass of information concerning 
dwellers in cities and the different methods adopted for 
improving the domiciles of their poorer inhabitants, that is 
extremely interesting and valuable. By the courtesy of the 
secretary of the Association, Mr. F. B. Sanborn, we are per- 
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mitted to make use of this report, and, while we are unable 
to print it in full, we purpose to lay before our readers its 
more important portions. It will be remembered that an 
earlier number of this Review copied from it a passage in 
relation to the rapid increase of our urban population, from 
which it appears that eight millions of people, or nearly one- 
fifth of the whole population of the United States, are dwell- 
ers in cities, a proportion which is constantly enlarging. 


Hence the great and growing importance of the question we 
are now considering,— the ownership, situation, and quality of 
the houses in which so many millions of our people are to live, and 
where their children are to be brought up. Shall they be tene- 
ment-houses, like those of New York and Boston,in which so 
many of the industrial classes now dwell, or shall they be smaller 
houses, in better locations, owned by their occupants, like the 
humble homes of Philadelphia, Chicago, Syracuse, Detroit, and so 
many of the smaller American cities? In answering this ques- 
tion, each city will need to consider its own needs and possibili- 
ties, varying greatly as these do; but it will also do well to con- 
sider attentively the means by which Philadelphia, now a city of 
more than 800,000 inhabitants, has provided for its industrial pop- 
ulation better homes than any large city in the world can show 
for an equal number of workingmen and small tradesmen. 


CONTRAST BETWEEN NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA. 


The contrast between the two largest American cities, New 
York and Philadelphia, in this respect, is very marked, and in the 
highest degree unfavorable to New York, where also the condi- 
tion of things is growing worse, while in Philadelphia it is grow- 
ing better. By the census of 1870, the number of dwellings in 
New York was but 64,044, for a population of nearly a million, — 
an average, therefore, of nearly fifteen persons to each dwelling. 
But in nine of the twenty-two “wards” of New York, a popula- 
tion of 365,000 was housed in only 17,110 dwellings— an average 
of 214 persons to each dwelling. When Paris (in 1835) con- 
tained about the same population that New York now num- 
bers, the number of houses there was 50,476, and the number of 
persons to each dwelling was 22, or just about the same over- 
crowding that we now find in the worst parts of New York. In 
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Philadelphia, on the other hand, a population of 674,000, in 1870, 
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was housed in 112,366 dwellings, giving one house to every siz 
persons; while in the worst wards of Philadelphia the average 
number of persons to a dwelling did not much exceed eight, or 
only a third part of the New York average, which in one ward of 
nearly 100,000 inhabitants was more than 24 persons to each 
dwelling. The number of dwelling-houses built in Philadelphia 
since 1870 is above 30,000 (at the rate of a little less than 5000 a 
year), so that the present number of dwellings in that city is 
upwards of 135,000, which, at an average of six persons to each 
dwelling, would give a population, in 1875, of 810,000. This is 
less than the estimated population of the city, and yet the 
proportion of dwellings to population has been increasing there,— 
the very result we should expect from the system of building pur- 
sued in Philadelphia, and the very opposite of what is taking 
place in New York. 


OTHER CITIES. 


In other cities the contrast is not so striking; in Boston, for 
example, in consequence of successive annexations of suburban 
territory, the proportion of persons to each dwelling in the whole 
city has considerably diminished in thirty years, and does not 
now, apparently, exceed eight persons to each dwelling. In 
certain wards of Boston, however, the proportion is about double 
this, and there are about 100,000 of the present population of 
Boston housed at the rate of twelve persons to each dwelling. 
Thirty years ago, when the whole population of Boston was a 
little above 100,000, the number of occupied dwellings was 10,300, 
giving an average of nearly ten persons to each. In 1865, twenty 
years later, but before the annexations, a population of 193,318 was 
housed in 20,649 dwellings, or at the rate of 94 persons to each. 
In 1870, the population had increased, chiefly by annexation, to 
250,520, and the dwellings to 29,623, giving one dwelling to every 
84 persons. The present population of Boston is about 350,000, 
and the number of dwellings not far from 45,000. 

According to the census of 1870, there were in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
396,099 inhabitants, and 45,834 dwellings (one for every 8% per- 
sons); in St. Louis, 310,864 inhabitants, and 39,675 dwellings (one 
for 7 4-5 persons); in Chicago, 298,977 inhabitants, and 44,620 
dwellings (one for 6% persons) ; in Baltimore, 267,354 inhabitants, 
and 40,350 dwellings (one for 6% persons); in Cincinnati, 216,239 
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inhabitants, and 24,550 dwellings (one for 8 4-5 persons); in New 
Orleans, 191,418 inhabitants, and 33,656 dwellings (one for 53 
persons) ; in San Francisco, 149,473 inhabitants, and 25,905 dwell- 
ings (one for 5}? persons); in Washington, 109,199 inhabitants, 
and 19,545 dwellings (one for 5} persons); in Newark, N. J., 
105,059 inhabitants, and 14,350 dwellings (one for 6 persons) ; in 
Jersey City, a suburb of New York, 82,546 inhabitants, and 9,867 
dwellings (one for 8} persons). Taking together the three cities 
of New York, Brooklyn, and Jersey City, there was an aggregate 
population of about 1,421,000 in 1870, living in less than 120,000 
dwellings (one for twelve persons). At the present time, it is 
probable that these three cities contain more than 1,600,000 
inhabitants, occupying no more dwellings than are found in the 


single city of Philadelphia, with less than half as many inhabi- 
tants. 


CAUSES AND RESULTS OF OVERCROWDING. 


The results of this overcrowding of a city population are per- 
fectly well known, and are painfully obvious in New York and its 
suburbs. The city proper, built along the narrow island of Man- 
hattan, is thus crowded between two rivers, and the value of the 
land for commercial uses has so raised its price that, in all the 
lower portions of the city, the dwelling-houses can only be owned 
by the rich, with rare exceptions. For the same reason, they are 
built of many stories, and crowded together without sufficient 
provision for light and air. In many localities old buildings, once 
good, but now almost unfit for habitation, have been crowded full 
of poor families, who pay an excessive rent for wretched tene- 
ments. : 

In his address before the Social Science Congress at Glasgow 
(1874), the Earl of Roseberry spoke of the wretched homes of 
workingmen in New York, and contrasted them with the gratify- 
ing evidences of thrift in Philadelphia. He said :— 

“In New York the difficulty of getting good houses for the 
poor is greater, if possible, than in Scotland. The houses are 
built by great landlords, most of them large owners of real prop- 
erty, who lease them to middlemen, who, in their turn, sublet 
them at an enormous profit. The owner gets six or seven per 
cent. for his outlay, the middleman makes from fifteen to thirty 
more out of the tenants. The consequence is that rents are 
enormous, and, in the opinion of many, eat up the difference 
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between the wages of unskilled labor there and the same wages 
in Great Britain. It is only fair to add that the case of New 
York is exceptional. It is greatly overcrowded, owing to the 
immense number of immigrants, who, landing there, proceed no 
further. In Philadelphia things are much better. An excellent 
system prevails there, by which landlords build neat, small houses, 
and let them directly to workingmen for about six per cent. on 
the investment, with the privilege of buying outright at the origi- 
nal cost, during a certain number of years. In this way there has 
grown up in that city a large class of small freeholders, who are, 
probably, the most prosperous body of their class in the world, 
and a very backbone of strength and order in the Common- 
wealth.” 

The reason here given for the superiority of Philadelphia over 
New York, in its homes for the people, no doubt, has its influence. 
But it would be unjust to refer this to a single cause, since many 
have combined, now for a long period of time, to produce it. It is 
not a thing of recent growth, though it has attracted much more 
notice of late years than formerly. In New York, land is dear, 
and the limits of the city narrow; while in Philadelphia, 
extending over one hundred and twenty square miles, land 
is cheap and abundant. The city of William Penn stretches 
out, as he intended it should, over a broad area, well situ- 
ated for building, and not too remote from the centres of 
business. In Philadelphia, also, the custom of ground-rents, 
upon long leases, has prevailed, and made it easier for persons 
of small capital to build and own their homes than it would 
have been had they been compelled to purchase the land on 
which they built. Again, the industries of Philadelphia have 
been so varied, and of such kinds, that it has drawn to itself a 
population more frugal, more permanent, and more inclined to 
live in homes of their own, than has been gathered in New York, 
in Boston, or in most of the larger American cities. And it is 
also to be remembered that the character of the original colonists 
of Eastern Pennsylvania, many of whom were English Quakers, 
or Germans of sober and patient habits, has communicated to 
their descendants an impression that will not soon be effaced, and 
which shows itself in the thrift and steadiness of the present pop- 
ulation. 

But there has been another cause at work in Philadelphia for 
the last quarter of a century, to which we must ascribe a power- 
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ful influence and certain definite resvits,so remarkable as to 
deserve our closest study. Since the year 1850, a great number 
of codperative loan associations, or “ people’s banks,” have sprung 
up and flourished in the city, and these have been used in a 
special manner for building up the small dwelling-houses now so 
numerous there. Indeed, these banks are generally known by the 
name of “building associations,” though of late years they have 
been taking the various titles of “savings fund and building,” 
“loan and building,” “building and loan,” “savings fund and 
loan,” “ building and savings” associations, etc. They are, in fact, 
savings banks which make loans to their depositors, who are also 
share-holders. 


SAVINGS BANKS LOANS. 


In the Massachusetts Legislature of last year, an attempt 
was made to incorporate building associations similar to 
those which have been so beneficial in Philadelphia, and it 
was urged by Hon. Josiah Quincy, and others, that a portion 
of the $238,000,000 deposited in savings banks in Massachu- 
setts might be so invested that the mass of the working- 
classes might easily own their houses.* The bill was, how- 
ever, killed by the savings bank interest. The savings 
banks of Massachusetts do not encourage the policy of lend- 
ing to persons of small means, even to their own depositors. 
Mr. Sydney Myers, of Chicago, whose name is among those 


*Dr. Begg, of Edinburgh, said in a recent speech on this subject: “ Whilst hav- 
ing the greatest appreciation of savings banks, we cannot doubt that a still more 
important use of money would consist in securing comfortable dwellings to those 
who require them; whilst this again would result in renewed frugality. The work- 
ing-classes, no doubt, wish to have their money easily tangible, and there is some 
force in this; but they carry this idea to an extreme, and forget that there is nothing 
which tends so much to their independence and comfort as to be their own landlords. 
... One thing more has now been clearly established, viz.: that itis almost as easy to be- 
come a landlord as to continue a tenant, and, of course, far more economical. This 
looks like a paradox, but it has been demonstrated by actual experience on a large 
scale, and the explanation of it is simply this: A large number of workingmen so ill- 
use their houses, and especially the plum'er-work, that landlords are forced to charge 
very high rents in self-defence, and good tenants are thus under the necessity of 
paying for bad ones. On the other hand, when a man becomes owner of his own 
house, he not only takes much care of it, and gets the advantage of his own good 
management, and of all the improvements which he may choose to make, but he can 
turn a large portion of what would have been paid as rent into capital, so that by 
and by the house becomes his own. This is easily accomplished by means of property 
favestment companies.” 
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appended to this report, describes in a letter the opposite 
course, as taken by his own savings bank, and its happy 
results : — 


“TI may say, from fourteen years’ personal experience, that the 
small loans made by savings banks to their depositors, on real 
estate, to aid them in securing independent homes, are the safest 
and most reliable of all real estate loans that such an institution 
can make. By making such loans of $200 and upwards, a savings 
bank soon finds that it has roots that draw the wealth from the 
mass, and also, in times of doubt and financial distrust and diffi- 
culty, friends who brace and support it. A man who owes a 
savings bank $500 on his house and lot worth $1500, and is aware 
that the premises were carefully examined before the loan was 
made, title papers and abstracts, annual tax-receipts and insurance- 
policies carefully looked after, will, on being asked by a neighbor 
in time of panic, Is that bank good for a deposit of $100? answer 
promptly, Yes ; for he owes the bank five times the amount (which 
he will inadvertently connect with the answer to the question), 
and he is not ignorant of the solid character of its most fixed 
investments. I believe it is to the interest of every savings bank 
to refuse all real estate loans in large sums to non-depositors, 
when it can find applications and good security for sums, however 
small, among its depositors. My experience has impressed me 
with the idea that the smaller the loans, the more promptly are the 
interest and principal paid; the better the security, the better the 
return to the bank, both in the way of investment, and also in 
saving of advertising expenses, and of its reserve funds in times 
of financial disturbance. I have not a word to say against culti- 
vating the growth of building associations, but I insist that it is 
both the duty and the interest of savings banks to loan their 
funds to their own people, make them debtors as well as creditors, 
and anchor them and thus anchor the bank, house depositors, and 
make them permanent and perpetual (they and their children) 
patrons of the bank. Savings bank managers only need the 
encouragement of public opinion, to divert half their means to the 
end proposed.” 


THE CO-OPERATIVE BUILDING ASSOCIATIONS OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA. 


But it is in Philadelphia during the last twenty-five years 
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that codperative loan associations have wrought their most 
beneficent results. Here are not less than thirty thousand 
dwellings, now occupied by their owners, which became the 
property of these occupants in consequence of the aid 
afforded by these associations. The Philadelphia Press, in- 
deed, declares that there are seventy thousand houses in that 
city, owned by men who, without the advantage of building 
associations, must have lived and died paying rent. 

The report proceeds to describe the method of carrying 
on these associations, which description we omit, referring 
our readers to the lively account given of them in an article 
entitled “One Hundred Thousand Homes,” in a recent num- 
ber of Scribner’s Monthly, written by Mr. Charles Barnard. 
There are in Philadelphia about five hundred of these associa- 
tions, with a membership of fifty-five thousand. The aver- 
age amount loaned is about twelve hundred dollars. Some 
of the advantages of this system are stated as follows:— 


The Philadelphia associations lend money largely to poor men 
to buy their houses with. “Loans are made as low as $50, and 
from that up to $10,000. They are not usually higher than $5000, 
and can be paid off at any time.” As already remarked, these 
loans are smaller than would be found needful, but for the system 
of “ground-rent,” which is a little in excess of interest at six per 
cent. on the value of the land at the time the lease is taken. The 
owners of the land can never compel the owners of the lease to 
buy it, but the owner of the lease can at any time tender the 
value of the land, and the owner must sell it or forfeit his claim 
to receive interest. If the holder of the ground-lease fails to pay 
promptly, he can be lawfully sold out in about six months. The 
houses built or purchased by borrowers from the building associa- 
tions are occupied by people of several nationalities, nearly half 
being Americans, about half Germans and Irish almost equally 
divided, a few English, and some colored people. The Irish and 
Germans in these houses are increasing and improving, and are 
rarely known to be intemperate. The houses are uniformly occu- 
pied by single families, except in a few cases where they are 
owned by Irish persons. 


From inquiries and memoranda made in a round of visits to 
5 
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these Philadelphia homes, by a member of our committee, in the 
spring of 1875, we gather the following detailed and various 
information: These houses of fourteen feet wide, two stories in 
height, cost from $1200 to $1500, with a ground-rent of $24 to 
$36; with two stories and a French roof, $2000 to $2500; with 
three stories, $2500 to $3500, and no ground-rent. In the south 
and south-west parts of the city, the blocks contain from fifteen to 
twenty houses, all brick, and mostly of two stories; the lots are 
fourteen to sixteen feet wide, and fifty or sixty feet deep. In the 
north and north-west parts, the houses are mostly of three stories, 
or two stories anda French roof, and there are from ten to fifteen 
in a block. Some of them have an “L” in the rear, in which is 
a small kitchen with a bath-room over it. The houses are uni- 
formly in good repair, and have an extremely neat appearance ; 
they have a handsome, ornamented cornice on the front, and 
mostly have the party-wall projecting about one foot above the 
flat roofs. . The outside walls are nine to thirteen inches, and the 
party-walls are nine inches for the small houses. The partition- 
wall between two houses is uniformly of brick. They are from 
twelve to seventeen feet front, and from twenty-six to thirty-four 
feet deep; the average of the two-story houses being fourteen by 
thirty feet, on lots fourteen by fifty feet, or sixty, or even eighty, 
feet deep in remote parts of the city. They have four, six, and 
sometimes, in three-story houses, eight rooms and a bath-room. 
The front-doors are rarely over two feet six inches wide, and six 
feet six inches in height; the entry usually runs through the 
house, with stairs at the back, and is narrow. 

“The streets on which they are mostly built are from twenty-five 
to forty feet wide, and, occasionally, sixty feet, with sidewalks; 
some of them, with only one cart-way, will have a brick walk of 
seven feet on each side. These streets are in good order, and the 
neighborhoods are proverbial for the quiet behavior of the people. 
The policemen say they never have any trouble there. Other 
people speak of them as being good citizens. Drunkenness is not 
common among them; they are generally temperate, industrious, 
and frugal. 

“ Fires are of very rare occurrence in these houses (the Secretary 
of the Board of Fire Commissioners told me he did not recollect 
one, except it arose from careless use of kerosene oil, where there 
was no gas), and they seldom burn down; nor is it usual for a fire 
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among them to extend beyond the house in which it originated.” * 


METHODS AND RESULTS IN OTHER CITIES. 


In Wilmington, Del., the Philadelphia system has been 
adopted with equal success, and similar associations exist in 
greater or smaller numbers in the cities and large towns 
south and west of New York. In several cities of the West, 
substantially the same thing has been done for the people by 
wealthy citizens. Thus in Detroit: — 


A single citizen (Mr. Wesson) has sold large estates which 
he owned there, in lots, to men of small property, on such terms 
of payment that they were able in a period of years to become 
owners of the land and of houses built upon it. In this way Mr. 
Wesson has not only enriched himself, but has provided four or 
five thousand families with comfortable homes, In Syracuse, 
N. Y., in Fall River, Mass., and’ in other cities, a similar state of 
things is reported. In Chicago, one of the large savings banks, 
which has been in the habit of lending from $250,000 to $500,000 
on mortgage of houses and land in that city, has lately under- 
taken to advance money to persons who were also depositors in 
the bank, and who wished to replace with better houses those 
destroyed in the great fire of 1871. This effects, in a small degree, 
what the Philadelphia associations do on a large scale. Mr. 
Myers writes : — 

“The people of Chicago, to a very large extent, own their own 
homes. Few buildings were erected previous to our great fire, 
for rent as dwellings. Since the fire, the buildings erected are of 
a comparatively substantial character. Our fire-limits are now 
coextensive with the limits of the city, within which all walls 
must be of brick, stone, or equally substantial materials. I have 
seen it stated that $18,000,000 have been expended in 1875 in the 
erection of substantial buildings in this city, and most of these 


*A question will naturally arise as to the success with which these associations 
are meeting the strain of the present time of slack work and business depression. 
The Secretary of the Social Science Association has made careful inquiries as to 
this point, in Philadelphia, during the last few weeks, and finds that the system is 
less disastrously affected than had been predicted; that while, of course, there is 
some hardship, and occasionally severe loss, the associations are weathering the 
storm of this financial crisis much better than the average of the commercial inter- 
ests of the country. 
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are dwellings, costing from $1200 to $10,000 each. Many of 
these are built by capitalists, with a view to sale on easy terms of 
payment, and I am informed that notwithstanding the general 
complaint of ‘hard times, sales are frequent, though possibly not 
in all cases up to the anticipations of the parties; building-rents 
are, therefore, moderate. Our mechanics and other employés have 
been encouraged to secure lots and erect buildings for home- 
steads by our savings institutions, during the whole time that the 
writer has resided in Chicago, nearly fifteen years. Within his 
personal knowledge, thousands of families are now comfortably 
housed by such means. Building associations, so successful in 
Philadelphia, have been organized here, but up to this time their 
operations and consequent usefulness have not been very great. 
I take it that these organizations are a growth rather than a man- 
ufacture; that when successful they originate in large shops or 
factories, where a number of men have long worked together and 
know each other. I am confirmed in this impression by being 
unable to find in Philadelphia any sign-board, indicating the 
office of any building association, while in cities where these asso- 
ciations are less numerous, and perhaps less successful, their 
advertisements and offices are as conspicuous as those of other 
business organizations.” 

In St. Louis, tenement-houses are almost unknown, the rule 
being one family to each house; and the cost of land and con- 
struction is so small, that it is easy for the working-people to 
become owners of their own homes. In Chicago, there are com- 
paratively few tenement-houses; nor are there so many in Balti- 
more, New Orleans, Louisville, or the other Southern cities, as in 
the cities of the Northern sea-coast. In regard to St. Louis, Rev. 
Dr. Eliot writes : — 

“You observe that the death-rate in St. Louis is now lower than 
of any large city in the world, except, perhaps, on the Pacific 
Coast. Now I remember when it stood at the other end of the 
list! It was a singularly unhealthy city to live in; the death- 
rate was large, epidemics very fatal, and the mortality among 
children far greater than now. The improvement has come 
(1) from good surface-drainage, filling up ponds, sink-holes, etc., 
and thus availing ourselves of the natural advantages of the site 
on which the city stands; (2) a good system of sewerage, with 
uniformly good fall, carrying all filth to the large river which 
runs at four to six miles an hour; (3) the discontinuance of well- 
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water for drinking, and the filling up of wells. This change has 
been of marked benefit. The bad cholera-districts were well- 
districts. Now, cistern-water (rain) is used by many, but the 
reservoir-water, from the river above the city, by nearly all. This 
is very wholesome, especially now that it is settled and filtered ; 
(4) the dispersion of the city, and the almost entire absence of 
large tenement-houses. This is now the settled policy of St. 
Louis,— to scatter, to have separate homes, or, at least, but two or 
three families under a roof. I am myself working to confirm this, 
and hope to get capitalists interested. The codperative building 
companies have not succeeded in planting themselves strongly, as 
yet, but I think they are gaining ground. We have a good many 
difficulties of lime-stone dust and occasional malaria to contend 
against, but the advantages above-named are permanent, and if 


we can strengthen the tendency to separate homes all will be 
well.” 


THE HOMES OF BOSTON. 


Boston, with New York and its suburbs, and with Cincin- 
nati, shares in the unhappy distinction of being one of the 
most over-crowded cities of the country. We close our 
extracts from this report with its statement of the condition 
of this city in this respect, and of the measures that have 
been taken to improve the tenement-house system prevailing 
in it. The renovation of the “Crystal Palace,” like the 
accounts of Miss Octavia Hill’s work in similar houses in 
London, is a chapter in the romance of philanthropy which 
shows that the “greater works” of healing and deliverance 
promised of old are yet possible to the disciples’ faith and 
patient service. We do not see why the churches should 
not every one, in the same spirit, attempt the purification 
of at least one tenement-house, putting it in charge of the 
wisest and humanest man or woman among their members, so 
making the office of deacon something more than a sinecure; 
and, by selecting the worst houses yet remaining inhabited, 
gradually lifting the whole home-life of the people from its 
lowest point. 


The tenement-house population of New York and Brooklyn 
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probably exceeds 250,000. In Boston, there are now 2700 tene- 
ment-houses, containing 43,000 rooms, and inhabited by more 
than 51,000 people. A portion of these are new and well-built, 
even costly, houses; but nearly 40,000 of this tenement-house 
population in Boston are living in discomfort from over-crowding, 
many of them in homes quite unfit to be occupied. The death- 
rate is found in Boston, as in New York, to be largest in these 
districts where there are most tenement-houses, and there, also, 
crime and vice and pauperism most abound. Since the devoted 
labors and the gratifying success of Miss Octavia Hill among the 
London poor have become known in New York and Boston, her 
example has stimulated the benevolent in those cities to attempt 
the same thing. Individual and associated effort to improve the 
dwellings of the poor had been made long before, but the general 
policy has been to build large houses or blocks. When Mr: 
Abbott Lawrence, twenty or thirty years ago, set aside a portion of 
his large estate for model lodging-houses in Boston, which have 
been built since his death, the plan was to make the buildings 
large. Three new buildings have lately been erected under Mr. 
Lawrence’s bequest, each one for twenty families. The arrange- 
ments are wisely planned for privacy and comfort and health. 
But if training is more important than comfort, it is of far more 
value to tenants to train them, by opportunity and motive, to self- 
reliance and the love of privacy, than to indulge them in artificial 
ease, to be got only by others’ care and thought. If for children 
small and quiet homes are more favorable than crowds and con- 
tagion, the Lawrence method must not be regarded as the wisest. 
Boston has many other large, model lodging-houses, built by private 
and organized charity. But the plan of building large houses 
cannot too soon be abandoned. Boston has now opportunities 
for following the example of Philadelphia. Ample spaces of 
vacant land are ready to be built on, as in Philadelphia, and, 
probably, at no greater prices. If a number of builders, or a 
strong codperative building company, would wisely plan and exe- 
cute the project of building a multitude of houses of the smallest 
pattern, simple, neat, and attractive, as near as possible to the 
business centre, and sell them on easy credit, a powerful impulse 
in the desired direction might be given. 

One such codperative society already exists, which has built or 
improved both large and small houses in Boston. It owns two 
blocks, with twenty-seven houses, all small and mostly but three 
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stories high, containing three hundred and forty-nine rooms, 
filled with tenants, in apartments varying from one to four rooms. 
The tenants are required to take the whole care of entries, stairs, 
yards, and cellars. They are relieved of no responsibility what- 
ever in the care of their houses. If tenement-houses must be 
built, small houses, with few tenements in each, present the least 
objection. The same society has built a dozen small, wooden 
houses, with plats of land around, three or four miles out of town, 
on attractivg lands, convenient to both steam and horse-cars, and 
to be sold on easy credit, all but $200 in cash being payable in 
monthly instalments, running, perhaps, eight or ten years. A 
third effort of the same society was aimed, more exactly like the 
work of Miss Hill, at the worst existing nuisance in the city, the 
old and notorious “ Crystal Palace,” with one hundred and thirty- 
six rooms, swarming with filth and children, vice, disease, and 
death. If reform could be made to enter there, nothing in 
Boston was hopeless. Basements were vacated as sleeping-rooms 
and turned into junk-shops; the groggery into a holly-tree coffee- 
house; shafts for ventilation opened; cleanlin¢ss established and 
required. No very high standard of sobriety or virtue could be 
insisted on, or the building would be vacant. Punctual payment 
of rent is aimed at, though, in the hard times of last winter’s idle- 
ness, often in vain. In many ways the gentlemen and ladies in 
charge have striven to raise the tenants, and especially to save 
the children, and to show that they came among them as friends. 
A sewing-school for girls, an industrial school for boys, a savings 
bank, evening meetings, Christmas trees, friendly aid to sick or 
suffering tenants, all on a small scale, have shown that business 
could be mixed with sympathy. 
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THE CHURCH AS A CENTRE OF CHARITIES.* 


I wish that I might follow the example of many of our 
popular lecturers and call in the aid of the photographer. I 
would ask him to flash out upon the walls before your eyes 
pictures of Old and New Edinburgh, two cities and yet one city. 
Many of you will recall them in their vivid centrasts, the 
Old, so vile and miserable and answering so exactly to the 
name Auld Reekie, the New so bright and fair and sweet. I 
might ask for other like pictures, for our world is full of such 
contrasts; but these are abundant, and abundantly charac- 
teristic, and would set forth before you light and darkness, 
life and death, as they are to be recognized in greater or less 
degrees in all our great centres of civilization, and indeed in 
almost every considerable village of what we call Christen- 
dom. And as you should look on this picture and on that, 
you would see before you one at least of the tasks which be- 
longs to the Church as a charitable organization; how to 
make the two cities really one city, not merely bridging over 
the great gulf but invading the darkness and the shadow of 
death, and making the night to be as day through the com- 
ing of the Lord of Life and Light into His own. Having 
had such contrasts much upon my mind and before my eyes, 
and having found the miseries and the perils of our broken- 
down civilization nearer than any heathenism beyond the seas 
and much harder to deal with, I have gladly accepted the invita- 
tion to say a few words to this body upon organized Christian 
charity ; and as the subject is a very large one, you will allow 
me to limit myself in the illustration of my thought to a con- 
sideration of the help which the Church can minister to the 
suffering poor of our cities and villages. Even with this 
limitation, the function of the Christian society will be seen 
to be essentially spiritual and moral, were it only for the in- 
herent impossibility that any should be permanently better 


* An essay read before the Biennial Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian 
Churches, Sept. 12, 13, 14, 1876. 
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off save as they are better, or that the things which we con- 
fessedly need should be added to us save as the fruits of the 
Spirit and the issues of the kingdom of God. 

I understand by the Church the society which Jesus gath- 
ered and inspired, and which lives on in our world to-day in 
Christian loyalty and love. It is essentially a charitable 
society, an embodiment of the Divine Love. It would not be 
true to say of it that it was instituted for other purposes, 
but, in the change of circumstances and the decline of its 
original aims and interests, may be turned to account in 
labors of love, as one might convert a disused and forsaken 
house of worship into a school-house or a hospital. Its very 
life is a life of love, and without love it would be counted 
dead. Whatever else may be in dispute about the Church, 
this is not in dispute. All that we know about Jesus com- 
pels us to admit that as he came to minister to others, so he 
calls upon and inspires others to minister, and that the spirit 
which he gave to his disciples was beyond all else a spirit of 
service, mutual love, and brotherly help. If we look at his 
Being in its source, we are carried up to God, who is Love, 
and who in his great love sends his Son. If we study the 
way of the life of this Son we find him suffering that others 
may rejoice, dying that others may live. If we inquire 
about his religion, he tells us that the second commandment, 
to love our neighbors as ourselves, is but the counterpart of 
the first commandment, to love God with the whole wealth 
of our being. Love is to be the sign of discipleship. As he 
has washed their feet, so they are to wash one another’s feet ; 
and as to the new life in God which they are to have more 
abundantly, they may know that they have been born into it 
and shall grow into its maturity when they know that they 
are beginning truly to love. 

As it is true, and not always in a low degree, that when we 
ask men to live for others we ask according to their better 
nature and moral capacity, what is at least latent in them,* 


*If for example we may suppose that after ages of creative progress one of those 
dim, flint-splitting creatures, who haunt the shadows on the borders of a past eter- 
nity, took pity on a wounded comrade left on an abandoned field, and said, “I will 

6 
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what in numberless instances, and every day and almost 
everywhere, comes conspicuously into the light of man’s life, 
as it is always hopeful and practical even in what we call 
our selfish world to band men together for mutual help and 
for the service of those who are not of their own company ; 
so we find that the society in which once for all Immortal 
Love is embodied is strong for the help of the weak,—the body 
in which it pleases God to work, the mind, the heart, the 
voice, the hands, the feet, by which the Divine Purpose of 
love is made effectual on earth, and our daily prayer for the 
coming of the Divine kingdom answered. 

In this character the company of Christian disciples made 
its first entrance into our world. They were bound together, 
the weak with the strong, a Christian family, into which con- 
verts were adopted by significant symbols. Indeed, humanly 
speaking, the Church just escaped communism. It would 
have been only that, and so would have come to an end, had 
not its love been justice as truly as it was love, a love which 
could hold men to duty and self-help, and could say, “Ifa 
man will not work, neither shall he eat.” This essential life 
of the Church is at once recognized and misunderstood when 
Christianity is complained of by many in our day as an at- 
tempt to reverse the law of the survival of the fittest, and as 
tending to cumber the ground with incapables that were bet- 
ter left to perish. It is true that the Church does propose 
not to destroy but to succor the weak, and although it has 
often yielded to its divine instinct in a blind and unregulated 
fashion, and has sometimes done more harm than good, it 
does seek to build up the weak into strength in obedience to 
moral ideas, and out of an inexhaustible pity and sympathy. 
It is not content to clear the ground for the strongest races, 
and yet it has no thought to contravene the law “ Unto him 
that hath shall be given, and he shall have more abundantly.” 


carry him food and water though I die, for that is brave and right,” then I maintain 
that in him this higher divine communion was begun, though he could not know it 
as we do now. — New Theories and the Old Faith. Rev. J. Allanson Picton. 


Hundreds of thousands of orphans seem to have been supported in Italy during 
the time of the Emperor Trajan at the public cost; but it was no work of love, 
scarcely a recognized duty. It was a matter of public policy. 
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The union of the early disciples was understood to be so 
vital and complete that their greatest teacher and writer 
could only liken it to the oneness of a human body; nay, he 
wrote, pointing to the sacred sign upon the table of com- 
munion, “ We are one loaf.” They were so engaged to secure 
for as many as might be, what they felt to be altogether 
vital, that they counted not their lives dear in comparison 
with their ministering. For all sufferers they provided ten- 
derly as a man provides for his own household ; they did not 
endeavor, as the civil commonwealth must, to turn away 
from their borders those who might become chargeable ; they 
sought out and gathered in those who might seem to need 
their kind offices. Iam not saying that there was no hu- 
manity in the world until Jesus gathered his society; God 
has never been without that clearest witness to his presence ; 
but it is true that the Church of the disciples was found to 
be a hiding-place of human love and tenderness such as men 
had never before known. This life has never failed; it has 
declined at times into a disgraceful feebleness, and men have 
been provoked into forming other associations for the accom- 
plishment of works of love ; it has often manifested itself un- 
wisely and even mischievously; but the power has always 
remained and has been largely exercised. So whatever else 
we have in the Church, it is an inheritance of love, a love 
which once awakened never dies, a love which is the sacred 
heart of Jesus, and which is as irrepressible and as much de- 
mands expression as the mind which was in him tends to 
unfold itself in Christian opinions, and his filial spirit seeks 
_ symbols for the utterance of a reverence and trust which can 
only in the least part be told. 

The poor ye have always with you, and whenever ye will 
ye can do them good. And, as was said, it shall be enough 
in this essay to direct youy attention to the Church as an 
organization for doing this special good. And if this work 
should ever be so thoroughly done as to put an end to pov- 
erty, I think that the Master will forgive a seeming falsify- 
ing of his prophecy in the disappearance of the poor. 

1. In attempting to deal in a practical fashion with the 
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perplexing matter of poverty and pauperism, we presently 
find ourselves in a strait between the love which would not 
have our fellow-creatures suffer, and the love equally real 
which shrinks from condemning them to utter idleness, shift- 
lessness, and demoralization. We wish “to do them good,” 
and albeit he is a benefactor to the world who makes two 
blades of grass grow where one grew before, so adorning and 
enriching the earth, we can give only the opposite title to 
the man, however well-intentioned he may be, through whose 
eleemosynary vagaries two paupers grow where one grew 
before, so cumbering and beggaring the earth. To prevent 
this lamentable result there must be a blending of severity 
with goodness, such severity, for example, as is embodied in 
the English Poor Law and the workhouse system. It has 
been found that applicants for admission to the workhouse 
are very few in comparison with those who are willing to 
receive out-door relief. In one district in England, of six 
hundred and seventy-four persons to whom a shelter in the 
poor-house was offered, only twenty-seven accepted it. But 
severity alone will not serve us; for is it reasonable to 
suppose, as has been well asked, that the six hundred and 
forty-seven were undeserving, and many of them fraudulent, 
men and women who will labor so long as you will not sup- 
port them in idleness and no longer? Is not this undue 
severity, especially where, as in many quarters, the labor 
market is purposely kept overstocked by legislative obstacles 
to emigration, and so many are liable by sickness or the 
death of the bread-winner to be reduced to destitution? 
Many of our modern industries are positively destructive of 
human life. The Sheffield grinder lives only from twenty- 
nine to thirty-nine years. In England fifteen hundred 
colliers have lost their lives annually during the last years 
by mining accidents, and what is often far worse ten thou- 
sand have been more or less crippled. In our own country 
the excess of production over consumption is only about 
three per cent., and any one can see how near that brings 
pinching poverty to a multitude. Moreover, a workhouse, 
however well ordered, and they are often very vile places, 
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must be made unattractive in order to serve its end, and 
there will always be not a few whom only the most extreme 
cruelty would consign to such a dreary abode, with-its mis- 
erable and often demoralized inmates. Now precisely here 
the Church comes in, for experience is teaching, and it is one 
of the most practical lessons of our time, that only the most 
thorough visitation of the poor by those whose wisdom is 
love and whose love is wisdom can enable givers to discrimi- 
nate in their charity, and be now profuse in their bounty, 
and now deaf to the most persistent appeals of those persons 
who in the old English laws upon the matter were signifi- 
cantly described as “ valiant beggars.” Such visitors Chris- 
tian churches may be privileged to train and supply. In 
every large city a host of such visitors is needed; they may 
be workers answering to St. Christopher, who would neither 
pray nor fast, having no taste for such exercises, but was 
willing to fetch and carry. The young people of every 
Christian congregation may well be exercised in such gra- 
cious offices, as in the only absolutely prescribed ritual of our 
religion. The Jews have been singularly successful in this 
direction, and have proved, in their way of providing for their 
poor, that a thorough and systematic visitation is the most 
effectual reliance. Most persons who have attended at all to 
this subject have heard of the admirable results, in the eleva- 
tion of men and women above the need of charity, which 
have been reached in the German town of Elberfeld. Simi- 
lar successes have been compassed in London and in the 
Aston Union, which comprises part of the population of Bir- 
mingham, and the experiments which have been carried out 
in these places justify the conclusion that what we must 
avoid is not out-door relief, but lax, perfunctory, and ill-in- 
formed administration of this relief. We must know and 
love the people we are aiding, and this can be the case only 
when visitors are greatly multiplied, and the task assigned 
to each not so large as to make it out of the question for even 
busy men and women to undertake it with good hope of 
thorough performance. We want more than anything else 
to bring the classes of society together. Too much of our 
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charity is at arm’s length and by proxy. Jesus puts himself 
in the place of the poor, and we would say with some of old, 
“Sir, we would see Jesus!” There is one advantage in the 
Roman Catholic toleration, to say the least, of mendicancy, 
that the miserable are allowed to come into the presence of 
the prosperous. It is not sufficient to subscribe money, and 
send visitors; we must go ourselves if we would do and ex- 
perience the most good. The over-large districts, and the 
necessity of hasty examinations, seriously and sometimes 
fatally qualify the benefits of our various provident associa- 
tions. The mind and heart of the Christian congregation 
should be steadily turned this way, until it has become 
habitual with the church-goers to have the poor and suffer- 
ing much in their thoughts, so that as some turn aside on 
their way to the counting-room for a prayer before the altar, 
there may be those who pause as they hasten to the market- 
place for that service which also is divine, and inquire into 
the cases of one and another who are supposed to need help. 

It will not be necessary that city or town should be 
divided for this form of service into church districts, This 
is practically impossible, so long as we are only nominally of 
one religion, and are left to talk not about God’s poor, but 
about Catholic poor and Protestant poor and Baptist and 
Unitarian and Episcopalian poor. Each church can supply 
visitors from its company of disciples, who for a time at least 
may reénforce the existing organizations, until each poor 
family, struggling it may be with sickness, shall have at 
least one prosperous friend. As the earliest evangelists 
returned and made report of their missions to the Master, 
so these missioners should come before the congregation 
with the story of their work and labor of love. As those 
who are brought into contact with suffering should nevex go 
empty-handed, with only a “be ye warmed and fed,” but 
should be abundantly supplied with the means of relieving 
suffering, and as many will wish to go who have neither 
silver nor gold of their own, nor yet enough from the 
treasury of the secular society whose agents they are, it 
would be necessary to meet this need from a visitor’s parish 
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purse. It would soon, however, appear that the supplies 
which are now worse than wasted upon the idle and vicious 
will abundantly satisfy the needs of the truly deserving. It 
is often said and most truly that not every one, not many 
perhaps, can discharge this office of the visitor to any good 
purpose; but there are always a few in every considerable 
congregation who will greatly bless themselves and others by 
so ministering, and will find that their Christianity has 
gained a body and form which before were lacking. There 
can be no reason why workers from the most various Chris- 
tian congregations should not find themselves side by side in 
the service of one and another public charity, at one in this 
work of love, as indeed is much. the case now, only whilst 
the harvest is plenteous the laborers are few. 

2. What has been proposed thus far is applicable chiefly 
to the great outlying mass of wretched poor who for the time 
at least can hardly be gathered into unions of any kind, but 
must be sought out and aided in such homes as they may 
have, people, as is found to be the case to a great extent in 
this new country, of a foreign nationality and a faith very 
unlike our own. Our methods with them must be largely 
economic, and only in the broadest way moral, and they can 
scarcely be religious at all. It is simply a reénforcement of 
the provident association, the relief society, the board of 
overseers, by Christian men and women who are detailed 
from the various churches to labor not in the interests of any 
sect, but purely in the cause of our common humanity. But 
this is only the least part of the mission of the Church to the 
poor. This mission includes far more than a ministering to 
the weak as to those who are not of our household, and have 
only a stranger’s claim upon us; it 18 filled out only as the 
weak are gathered within the household, and find there all 
needful counsel and help. Christianity is ' ndeveloped and 
incomplete and knows not what manner of spirit it is of and 
has not yet entered upon its full inheritance, so long as it has 
no skill and no heart to attract into its fellowships the poor 
as well as the rich. No matter what may be its priesthood, 
its ritual, its dogmatic symbol, the society that has no place 
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for the weak within its domain is no true society of Jesus, 
and has only a name to live, and for its lack of true life the 
world lacks one of its most efficient charitable agencies. I 
will not insist, though it is a shame that I cannot, that the 
same walls shall include all classes from the very richest to 
the very poorest, and that any luxuriousness of church fur- 
nishings which hinders such comprehensiveness should be 
absolutely discountenanced. I will say, however, that the 
day ought not to be far off when no church upholstery will 
even seem to exclude the very poorest from the house of God ; 
when the hard floor with perhaps its strip of matting and the 
plain oaken seat shali invite the multitude, and assure them 
that the beautiful walls and windows and the-rich music are 
for them; when plain dressing shall be the rule for the wor- 
shipper, and fine clothing in the house of prayer a vulgarity. 
Perhaps we must submit for the time to the dreadful anomaly 
of chapels for the poor sustained by churches for the rich, 
though never for an hour without a protest against them ; 
but we must somehow include all, to the very humblest and 
weakest within the church-domain. In one way or another 
we must provide for them, and so deepen our inherited life 
of love that our proffered help will not be flung at men by 
the givers, or proudly or jealously declined by those to whom 
it is offered, or tend in any way to break down a true man- 
hood and womanhood. Every church should care for its 
own, and, what is quite as important and far more difficult, 
every church should have its own to care for, so long as the 
world is divided between the strong and the weak. We 
want, instead of the enforced parish poor-rate, the free gift 
of a wise Christian sympathy. In all our old congregations 
there was provision, through inherited funds, or by the 

monthly communion-offerings, for those who having seen 
better days had fallen into decay and straitened circum- 
stances ; the relation between these who gave and these who 
received this help was often very tender and confidential, as 
became the family of Jesus; we want to extend this minis- 
tering to those who have never seen any good days, and for 
whom life has been a long and painful struggle. I anticipate 
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the objection that such a condition of things is impossible 
save in very simple states of society, or where the inequali- 
ties of earthly fortune are not occasions for jealousies and 
alienations; but the reply seems to be obvious enough, that 
this is a resistance to be overcome,—the resistance which 
the actual must ever make to the ideal. Who can read 
without a blush of shame what Macaulay writes in one of his 
letters, that it is the custom for the gentlefolk in the Eng- 
lish Church to take the communion apart from the poor peo- 
ple? Surely that service of love should gentle every condi- 
tion. Of course Christianity can be established in our world 
only by a struggle with opposing conditions, but shall we 
therefore renounce its high aims, and make vain all that we 
are continually saying about Christian progress? If it be the 
mission of Jesus to reconcile man to man as well as man to 
God, to make us at one with each other as well as with him, 
we are laboring in the direct line of his divine activity when we 
are striving to gather a company whose Christianity shall be 
to them a common life of love, through him who passed from 
the tables of the rich to the humble fare of the poor, and has 
given us in the Last Supper an abiding symbol of brother- 
hood. It is precisely the Christianity which seems impossi- 
ble that we want, and that the world wants and will wel- 
come. In the things which are impossible for man the divine 
origin of our religion is illustrated. Admit that what we 
call Christian ideals must always be only ideals, and what is 
to be your answer to those who call Jesus a mere enthusiast ? 
Reduce Christianity to a safe decency, let it prepose to 
gather men and women together, to go over and over and 
over again the theory of goodness, and to cry Lord, Lord, in 
endless repetitions, open your houses of worship once a 
week for what is called divine service, and forget that man, 
not God, needs your services, and that one great purpose of 
the Church is to work with God in human love and fellow- 
ships for the renewal of the world, and although the Church 
shall live on, your special portion of the Church shall only 
fulfil what the Master said about the branch which should 
bear no fruit. Let me not be one-sided. It is something, 
7 
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indeed, by our houses of prayer, our ritual, our interpreting 
of sacred oracles, to witness for and cherish that new and 
wondrous consciousness of God which is Christ within us; 
but, brethren, if God in Christ so loves us, and we know it 
and feel it, we shall surely love one another, and what we 
have to say in the way of religious discourse will be not 
merely theological orations, but largely comments upon our 
church-work, and the Christian congregation will be found 
to be the most helpful of all charitable organizations, tending 
steadily to supplant them, instead of being as now supplanted 
by them. The Christian society is surely more than an 
annual gathering of a handful of pew-proprietors or a rem- 
nant remaining after the benediction to pass a formal vote, 
the pastor being chief speaker and chief voter, or a group of 
communicants most of whom are growing old and many of 
whom are mutually strangers, though professing mutual love ; 
it is the fellowship of those who, explain it as they will, are 
together mastered by Jesus, and they have common aims, 
and they must strive to be strong together. What a parody 
upon a Christian church when, we will say, the penniless 
widow with her children — baptized, nurtured, joined to her 
husband in the congregation —is passed over to overseers of 
the poor for such relief as they can supply until the father- 
less come of age, or when by some insufficient dole they are 
just saved from starvation, upon the poor pretence of stimu- 
lating them to help themselves, as if good and sufficient food 
were not the best stimulus! We are not seeking to win 
honor for the Church by engaging its members in works 
which did not enter into the original design of our religion ; 
but we do wish Christians to stir up the gift that is in them, 
and be true to their ancient faith, and amidst all diversities 
of judgment and antagonisms of doctrine to “remember the 
poor.” It will be real growth for a Christian society to be 
reaching out in this direction. The best defence which 
Christianity can make of itself, as antiquated, as a mere 
luxury, as obsolete or obsolescent, is to be a mediating 
power, and especially by meeting the just and. reasonable 
expectation of the poor to show how much better is a com- 
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monwealth than a communism. Is it not comforting to 
know that the Church has work yet to do in our world be- 
sides the elaboration of theologies and the restoration of 
medieval churches and rituals? that men and women who 
are a little weary of all that find that Jesus gathers and 
binds them together to become the answer of God to the 
prayer of man for a heavenly kingdom on earth? Who will 
long dare to say that where two or three are met together 
in the love of Jesus, to do good, it is no Christian church ? 

Again, I anticipate the objection the force of which Jesus 
recognized when he said, “ Ye seek me not because ye saw 
the miracles, but because ye did eat of the loaves and were 
filled.” There is something exceedingly painful in the 
thought that any should be tempted or virtually compelled 
to connect themselves with a religious company in order to 
share in its charities. I remember how a week-day service 
in Winchester Cathedral was spoiled for me by the presence 
in the scanty company of a few stolid-looking paupers, 
church beneficiaries I fancied, and in attendance as a part 
of their daily routine and necessity. There is indeed great 
peril in church charity, as in other charity, but, as I main- 
tain, infinitely less in church charity than in any other 
charity. The Church thoroughly inspired and wisely con- 
ducted would be no pleasant refuge for the lazy pauper. As 
God in Christ can be just whilst he justifies, as his love is 
a consuming fire and encourages no laxities, so the spirit of 
Christ in Christians will not rest until it has brought 
strength out of weakness. The offending member must not 
be spared the surgeon’s knife because it is of the body. 
There is a place for discipline in the Christian society. If 
there be any of the brethren and sisters who have a whim of 
not working they must be put under a necessity of not eat- 
ing, and left to the teaching of sharp hunger pangs. The 
Church is not to mean “ daily service and unlimited rations,” 
just as old Rome meant “Bread .and Games.” It is only 
that the law of struggle, which in this hard world is so often 
only a law of death, shall be to all who enjoy the fellowship 
of the Christian Church a law of life. 
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Moreover, and this is vital, it will surely be found in this 
case, as in every other case, that the Church’s ounce of pre- 
vention is worth the world’s pound of cure. The religious 
and moral influences which are bound up with a living 
Christian fellowship are the best defences against pauperism. 
What Jesus said is literally true, that to the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness all needful things are added. We 
may add, “in the long run”; a pretty long one sometimes, 
but still the end is sure. Poverty may come upon us at any 
time; but pauperism should be out of the question in a 
Christian community trained to habits of industry and self- 
control and self-respect, and under the guidance of those who 
are willing that labor should have its fair proportion of the 
year’s increase, and are not proposing to give to the work- 
man in charity what was his due in wages. In more than 
one factory village it has been found possible to throw out 
pauperism from the community, as disease is expelled from 
the body, by wise treatment and generous diet and a judi- 
cious education. Ministers at large, workmen who need not 
be ashamed, are continually graduating from their societies 
families that came to them in much need, just on the brink 
of a pauperism from which only the wisdom and love of the 
Christian household could have saved them. They go out 
to be producers as well as consumers, and far more truly so 
than many whose pauperism would be manifest enough, had 
they not entered upon the labors and shared the wealth of a 
toilsome and frugal ancestry. Man is essentially a spiritual 
and moral being, and only when lhe is true to this interior 
life does he prosper in his way. A mission-house in a poor’s 
quarter would be far more effectual to lift men and women 
out of pauperism than a workhouse. It is hard, nay, impos- 
sible, to keep men in good condition as mere animals. A 
horse has a value; and most of us will take one for a gift; 
but who wants a man, if he must reduce him to slavery be- 
fore he will earn so much.as his salt? Wake up a soul in 
him, and he begins to have a value, and will at least be able 
to provide for himself and his own. 

8. And it is to be said farther that this effort to prevent 
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pauperism is sure to be attended with encouraging success if 
we begin at the beginning. The way to the families that 
are or may be in need of a wise and tender succor lies open 
and plain through the hearts of the children, and these chil- 
dren may be taught, in well-ordered Sunday-schools and by 
teachers who will approve themselves their friends, how good 
a thing it is to live pure and laborious lives, owing no man 
anything save to love one another. The week-day schools 
are often sad failures in this respect; developing consumers 
who are not producers, they prove to be nurseries of incapa- 
bles, young men and women who cannot dig, but unlike the 
man in the parable are not ashamed to beg, at least for situa- 
tions which promise the largest wages for the least work. 
May I be allowed to say that some very successful efforts in 
this special direction have fallen within my own parochial 
experience during the last score of years. Our small parish 
Sunday-school has been steadily but gradually reénforced 
until, from fifty or a hundred, it has grown to number from 
four hundred and fifty to five hundred children, and the 
house is at length full. These children belong to families 
that for the most part have only the slightest connection 
with any Church, and in the pressure of a life of hard labor 
are not likely to be very regular in their attendance upon 
public worship ; but for them, if they choose to come, and for 
their sons and daughters many of whom do come, some of 
the most eligible seats in our house of worship are provided, 
and they know that they are more than welcome. All these 
households are within our reach through the teachers in the 
Sunday-school and our parish visitor, and in cases of sick- 
ness, sorrow, or death, the pastor holds himself in readiness to 
minister. In a multitude of cases we have no need of money, 
and there is no ground whatever for the common cavil, “ They 
come for what they get”; but of course we do account it a 
privilege to help those who require help, and to help them 
generously as one who provides for his own household. 
Thanks to not a few unwearied workers, many young per- 
sons have been trained up to self-support, and even in these 
very trying times are receiving the wages of a skilled and 
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rewarding industry. Need I say that the life of my church 
flows mainly in this direction? I find in this mission our 
“raison d’étre.” I believe that we owe our continued exist- 
ence through the crisis of the removal to a new house of 
worship, with inevitable indebtedness, and our prosperous 
reconstruction and freedom from debt, to our abundant 
activity in this and kindred undertakings. Our church is 
something more than a religious club, with a luxurious club- 
house, protected against intrusion by a. heavy assessment. 
It is a religious home for as many as the larger house and 
the chapel will contain, and if any need counsel and outward 
help there are happily those in the congregation who know 
how to administer it wisely and in love. It has been found 
that many to whom the ordinary parochial Sunday-school is 
uninviting are much engaged in mission work of this kind, 
and are so much occupied with a concrete Christianity, that 
they are little attracted by discussions of “ theological pre- 
ambles ” on one side or the other. They are willing to take 
Christianity for granted, and to work with it until they can 
find a more promising instrument. I trust that this person- 
ality may be pardoned, and that you may find in our experi- 
ence a hint of a way by which Christianity may be made a 
mediating power and the reproach of class-churches be taken 
from us. If we cannot love one another as much as this, 
what do we more than others? It is a deeply interesting 
inquiry how far the needful reconciliation of the different 
classes of society through the Church can be promoted by a 
change in our customary arrangements for the support of 
worship, by free-sittings and the like ; but after all, the great 
necessity is the willing mind. We often spend a deal of 
labor upon the pump, and discover at last that the trouble is 
with the well. How soon Methodism organized itself! 
Love is creative. Love, writes Paul, buildeth up, knowledge 
only puffeth up. Love filled those old Gentile cities with 
Christian communities that for a time at least fulfilled the 
prophecy of a human brotherhood. The field is still the 
world,— this modern world, this hard world, with its factory 
populations, its men and women working underground, its 
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cities still gathering their masses for the terrible battle out 
of which the strongest if not the fittest shall come alive; it 
is a hard field, often very discouraging even to the laborer, 
utterly so to the mere sentimentalist and looker-on; but we 
are always reminded that it is the calling of the Christian to 
endure hardness. What hardness? I do not say that com- 
plete success is near; but I do say that until the strength of 
the Church is turned this way we cannot fell how near it is. 

In the charity which begins at home I have tried to reach 
some definite conception of what might be done for the poor 
of my own city by our many congregations of Christians. 
In order that I might the better forecast what is to be, I 
have gathered such information as I could obtain with refer- 
ence to things as they are, and I have to acknowledge very 
valuable help in my inquiry from the Overseers of the Poor, 
and especially from their admirable report for the present 
year. I should add that my account passes by altogether 
what is done in almshouses and public hospitals, and is con- 
fined mainly to what is known as out-door relief. 

I find that in the city of Boston since the great fire, and 
during these last years of depression, the amount of this out- 
door relief has been largely increased ; but it is to be noticed 
that more than one-half of the families assisted claim help, 
and some of them very importunately, under the new settle- 
ment law, which makes an inhabitancy for five years the con 
dition upon which this help is to be given. The root of 
most of this pauperism is exotic and transplanted, though I 
fear we must confess that it thrives very luxuriantly on our 
own soil. The case of every beneficiary is carefully de- 
scribed in a registration paper, and 14,161 of these papers are 
on file and recorded, 2,211 having been prepared during the 
current year. These documents contain a vast amount of 
interesting and valuable information, and I am glad to be 
able to add that this system is in use in some of our charita- 
ble societies, and is likely to be followed by all of them. 
During the year, 6,638 families have been aided, representing 
19,914 persons; of these families 2,000 are new cases; upon 
their relief the sum of $97,021.42 has been expended, not 
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without a careful inquiry into their condition. Of this sum 
$22,270.42 was given in pensions and grants. There is a 
Temporary Home under the charge of the Overseers, and 
during the past year it has been customary to require of 
those who would eat that they should also work, a require- 
ment which had a strange effect upon the appetites of appli- 
cants, and reduced the number of meals demanded by some 
10,000, many being of the mind of the sturdy beggar “ who 
was much shocked at the suggestion of labor,” adding “ that 
he had been eighteen years in this country without working 
a stroke ; that he had begged his way, and was bound to do it 
as long as he lived.” Besides the appropriation from the 
treasury of the city, the Overseers are the trustees of ten dif- 
ferent funds amounting in all to a half-million of dollars, the 
income from which belongs under the trusts to those who 
are variously designated as “ reduced from affluence and good 
circumstances,” or as “the children of meritorious citizens, 
and others who have done the State some service.” The dis- 
tribution of this income is a work of an exceedingly delicate 
character and is made with great wisdom and tenderness, the 
number of recipients reaching now to 376, and admitting of 
enlargement as the proper subjects are brought to notice. 
Fifty-nine have been added during the past year. The large 
hall in the Charity Bureau has been used for the instruc- 
tion of women in common sewing. 

Out-door relief is ministered to the poor of Boston by 
many other agencies, and chiefly by the Provident Associa- 
tion and the Roman Catholic Society of St. Vincent de Paul. 
If we include the appropriations of the State Aid Paymaster, 
the disbursement of the different organizations which centre 
in the Chardon Street building, over and above the giving of 
the Overseers, reaches $151,000. The various reports enable 
us to map out the city into different localities, and assign 
to each its own cases of destitution. It appears that the 
visits of the Provident Association during the year 1875 to 
the houses of applicants for charity amounted to 11,844, 
whilst 16,479 persons received provisions and fuel at their 
homes. The Society of St. Vincent de Paul report for the 
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same year 22,726 visits, and families aided to the number of 
1,539. The expenditure of the “Provident” foots up to 
$32,531.67, and that of the St. Vincent to $21,296.81. One 
of the districts of the Provident Association has been divided 
and sub-divided and visited during the past season according 
to the Elberfeld plan of minute and careful inquiry, with 
consultation amongst the visitors. Leaving out of the ac- 
count what is expended in poor-houses and hospitals and 
homes for adults and children, the reports of the Overseers 
and of the various supplementary charities give as their ex- 
penditure, in round numbers, about $350,000, say a dollar each 
to every one of the population. 

So much, in a very general way, for what is done outside 
of the Church, though in a multitude of cases the congrega- 
tions supply the workers. But the churches are not idle. 
I have been at some pains to learn just what they are doing, 
and in what ways. For this purpose I have endeavored to 
put a circular of inquiry before the eyes of all the pastors 
of the city of Boston. Some of them are hard to reach, and 
some of them are very unresponsive ; but my questioning has 
brought to light a vast deal of activity, and encourages the 
hope of a vast deal more. The larger part of our churches, 
of every denomination, so far as any report of them has 
reached me, are found to be furnished with efficient instru- 
mentalities for the work of charity, all of them the creations 
of the last thirty or forty years, as the needs of the cities 
have arisen and increased. I have heard, in all, from sixty- 
six out of our two hundred churches, and my answers have 
come from Catholics and Protestants. These churches have 
contributed, in one way and another, $141,393. Add to 
this some $11,000 collected on Hospital Sunday; make a 
moderate estimate of churches which have not been heard 
from; take into the account, so far as that is possible, 
the abundant gifts of individuals through pastors and visit- 
ors, and we have at least a nucleus of beneficent activity 
which encourages us to ask great things of the society 
which embodies the life of Jesus. 

We surely are entitled to say that the Church, busy as it 

8 
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still is with tithing mint, anise, and cummin, has not been 
found wholly unequal to the duties of the hour in our mod- 
ern cities with their perishing and dangerous classes. What 
we want is to make it a thousand fold more effectual in this 
precise direction, receiving and giving more abundantly of 
its own peculiar and essential life; and inasmuch as we 
must use what power we have if we would have more, we 
cannot too earnestly press upon our churches, one and all, 
the need of organizing themselves thoroughly as charitable 
societies. My circular went out early in June, and I think 
I may say would have been more promptly and generally 
answered, had the congregations been accustomed to ask 
and receive from committees on Christian life and work re- 
ports of their doings. So I am perhaps right in saying that 
there is a need of organization. Definitely, as it seems to 
me, we should propose as our work and claim as our privi- 
lege the care of the poor and the prevention of pauperism, 
the former no distant end, the latter far off, it may be, and 
yet to be clearly discerned and steadily though slowly ap- 
proached. If we are to be taxed, let us pay our tax in 
this way. We shall not be so unwise as to undertake be- 
fore the time the work of other organizations, or to decline 
the benefit of charity funds akin ‘to our own in their origin 
and design, but more and more we shall give occasion to the 
members of various benevolent societies to say that their oc- 
cupation is going from them. And as the best purposes are 
sometimes seen to fail from the neglect of ways and means, 
I venture to ask for votes from the Conference upon cer- 
tain practical recommendations as follows. [These recom- 
mendations are given as they were finally passed, without 
a dissenting voice, after having been referred back to the 
mover, and presented again by him through the Committee 
on Business, in a form which seemed less exposed to misap- 
prehension than the original statement.] 


The members of this Conference, thankfully recognizing the civilizing 
power of Christianity as it has been illustrated in its long life in our 
world, and rejoicing in all its triumphs, are encouraged to a more earnest 
application of its truths and manifestation of its spirit in dealing with 
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the miseries and sins which are still a scandal and a reproach to Chris- 
tendom. 

In this hope, and seeking to make their faith that the life of the 
Church is a life of wise and tender love perfect by works, they affec- 
tionately invite all the churches that are associated in this Christian fel- 
lowship to address themselves, in codperation with existing agencies, to 
the direct relief of the poor and the prevention of pauperism. They 
would earnestly recommend to each congregation to organize for this 
special service, and to prepare for its own use, and for the information 
and encouragement of all Christian workers, such a record as may con- 
veniently and properly be made of charitable endeavors and successes, 
ways and means, resources of time and money and active sympathy, in a 
word the statistics of Christian beneficence. And they would suggest 
that such statistics would form an interesting chapter in the Year-Book of 
our churches. 


JOHN STUART MILL’S ESSAYS ON RELIGON.* 


One of the most interesting signs of the times is the num- 
ber of works on the subject of religion, that are nowadays 
published by men who do not look at the subject from any 
professional or clerical point of view. I do not think there 
is any one of these “outside” works that has been more 
eagerly studied than this volume of essays of John Stuart 
Mill. There are. two reasons for the interest attaching to 
this work, one arising from the character of Mr. Mill’s mind, 
and the other from the peculiar position which he has always 
occupied with regard to the subject of religion. 

Of all the great intellects of the day there has been no 
one who has so won an almost universal respect as a clear, 
bold, unconventional thinker, — keen in his logic, unshrink- 
ing in following out his logic to whatever conclusion it might 
lead, never caring to go in the ruts of former opinions. Such 
a man’s thoughts on religion would have been valuable from 
whatever direction he had approached the subject. They 
would have been sure to be fresh, keen, and going to the 
very root of it. But the peculiar direction from which he 


* Three Essays on Religion. By John Stuart Mill. New York : Henry Holt & Co. 
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did approach it gave his thoughts a very special value. He 
approached. it not as a defender of it, and not as an opponent 
to it, but with philosophic freedom from any bias on the 
subject. I should think that John Stuart Mill’s mind was 
more nearly a simple blank as to religion than that of any 
other considerable thinker of our time! Now, mark the im- 
portance of this. Religion lies so close to most of us that 
we can hardly judge of it quite impartially. It is like trying 
to estimate the character of a near relation; it would be 
easier if he were not so near. In all our attempts to weigh 
impartially the truth of religion, it is impossible to get 
quite rid of our preconceived opinion about it. So it has 
been one of the wishes of all parties that we could really 
see a clear, capable mind coming quite fresh to the subject, — 
quite unbiassed; and this is about what we have — not per- 
fectly, but quite the nearest thing to it in the present day — 
in John Stuart Mill. His father, James Mill, a clear, hard 
thinker, was strongly against religion. He utterly despised 
it. He despised it so much that he did not think it worth 
while to take any special pains to caution his children 
against it. He simply treated it as a matter not worth any 
sensible man’s thinking about. The son says, in his Auto- 
biography, “ My father impressed upon me from the first, that 
the manner in which the world came into existence was a 
subject on which nothing was known,” and, as the result, he 
tells us how he grew up to look upon modern religion 
just as he did on the mythologies of the Greeks and Romans, 
as something which in no way concerned him! He says em- 
phatically, “I have not thrown off religious belief; I never 
had it.” His mind was almost a clear page on the subject. 

Now, I do not say that that is the most favorable condition 
of things for doing justice to the subject and really testing 
what is natural to man. I do not think itis. It is putting 
man to a test which nature hasn’t put him to. Nature, or 
whatever power it is by which man is made and constituted, 
doesn’t arrange for man to begin thus, de novo, on any great 
subject, and to have to work out what he is to be entirely 
for himself! Herodotus tells a story of an ancient king 
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who wanted to know what was the natural language, or 
whether any language was natural to man; so he took a lit- 
tle infant and put it among some goats, keeping everybody 
quite away till the child should be old enough to talk, if talk- 
ing was natural. But that is not nature’s way! Nature in- 
cludes the past just as much as the present. The education 
of the past, the training which we get in ordinary association 
with our fellow-creatures, is not an interference with our 
nature, but the true condition for developing it, for showing 
what it has in it. It is not a fair testing of our nature, but 
the putting it to an extraordinary and unnatural test of 
what it has in it to be and ought to be, to set it to grow up 
in a sort of exhausted receiver, apart from the ordinary at- 
mosphere of human thought. Still, it is valuable now and 
then for things to be put to extraordinary tests; and so in 
this matter of religion ; as the idea has sprung up that relig- 
ion is a mere blunder, perpetuating itself from the force and 
hold of habit, it is of very special value to see how the sub- 
ject looks to one who grows up simply without it, who for a 
long time never concerns himself about it one way or an- 
other, and who, late in life, struck by the large and un- 
mistakable part which it plays among human things, sits 
quietly down to study it just as he might study the proper- 
ties of a gas or the authorship of an old book! That is just 
what Mr. Mill seems to have done, very thoughtfully, very 
deliberately, in a curious, dispassionate sort of way, and his 
finding is before us in these essays. 

With regard to the indications of God contained in nature, 
Mr. Mill’s conclusions are very curious. He does not find 
any necessary indication in the supposed necessity of things 
having had a First Cause. We have no experience of causes, 
he maintains; and the indestructibility of matter, which is 
one of the best proved truths of science, goes against the 
presumption of a First Cause. All we know anything of in 
the universe is the mere changing in things, — changes, not 
things caused ; and so the whole queston goes back into one 
of how far these changes indicate thought and will behind 
them. This leads him to consider the argument from marks 
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of design in nature, which he thinks must always be the 
main strength of the natural argument for God. It is curious 
indeed to see the weight Mr. Mill attaches to this argument. 
It has seemed to me very much undervalued of late years, 
but Mr. Mill gives it the chief place. The argument from 
the general belief of mankind he makes very little account 
+ of, hardly enough, indeed, I venture to think; he does not 
seem to me to appreciate how this general belief of mankind 
really arises from a sort of instinctive recognition of that 
very design which he regards as so important. Again, he 
brushes aside as scientifically worthless and delusive the 
argument from consciousness or intuition; but the argument 
from design, he says, is a “really scientific” argument. I 
cannot, of course, go through his elaboration of it; suffice it 
to say that he sums it up that—“ The adaptation in nature 
affords a large balance of probability in favor of creation by 
intelligence.” But here comes in the most curious element 
in his views: he thinks these indications of contrivance, 
while they point to a Creator, at the same time point toa 
Creator whose power was only limited, who could not do 
whatever he chose. He puts it that every mark of contriv- 
ance is so much evidence against Omnipotence, since the 
very necessity for contrivance can only arise from the limita- 
tion of power. The suffering, the mutual destruction, the 
waste of life, which occur in nature, all point, he thinks, 
in the direction of a Creator limited in power. Mr. Mill has 
small respect for nature! It is quite possible that the world, 
as it is, with all its sin and suffering and imperfection, may 
be the best world the Creator could make out‘of his mate- 
rials, but as to its being an ideally perfect world he scouts the 
idea! This sounds rather surprising, but then, as Mr. Mill 
puts it, it is, after all, only what Christianity, as popularly 
taught, has itself maintained. For as he points out, the 
popular theology, while nominally calling God all-powerful, 
represents him as actually perpetually thwarted, counter- 
acted, really limited by opposing will and intelligence of 
the devil! Now Mr. Mill’s doctrine is, at any rate, a degree 
better than this, for he puts it very strongly that these indi- 
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cations of limitation in the Deity’s power are not indications 
of another antagonistic will. They point to shortcomings in 
the workmanship or to a sort of stubborn refractoriness in 
the materials and forces the Great Artificer had to deal with, 
but “ they bear no marks of being wielded and aimed by any 
other and rival intelligence.” He thinks, too, that there is 
evidence “ that the Creator desired the pleasure of his treat- 
ures,” but that certainly he has other motives of action 
which he cares more for. “Such,” he concludes that section, 
“is the Deity whom Natural Religion points to.” 

He next proceeds to consider whether nature supplies any 
reliable indications, such as could be accepted as proofs, of 
man’s immortality. He thinks, absolutely, that it does not. 
The goodness of God, and the improbability that he would 
annihilate his noblest work after a great part of its life has 
been spent in acquiring faculties which are useless unless 
man lives again, and the special improbability that he would 
implant in us an instinctive desire for immortality and doom 
it to disappointment,— these he thinks might be arguments 
in the world of a being at once all-powerful and benevolent, 
but there comes in his idea of a God of limited power. “They 
are not arguments in a world like this.” Still, with that 
wonderful fairness which characterizes him, he puts it very 
strongly that there is in science absolutely no evidence 
against immortality, and that feeling and thought are so dif- 
ferent from matter, so much more real than anything else — 
indeed, “ the only reality of which, philosophically speaking, 
we have any evidence,’—that all analogy drawn from the 
perishing of other objects in nature entirely fails. So though 
there is “no assurance ” in nature, there is “room to hope,” 
and “no hindrance to man’s indulging that hope.” And 
when we get past that idea of God’s power being limited, 
that argument that God would not annihilate his noblest 
work after a great part of its life has been spent in acquiring 
faculties which are useless unless man lives again seems to 
me to rise far above a probability, and to come to the student 
of the universe with almost irresistible force. 

Interesting as are his chapters on God and Immortality, 
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I think that those in which he considers the possibility of 
Revelation referring especially to Christ, will probably be 
felt to come most closely home to the perplexities of the 
present day. We are apt to get so familiar with the life 
and words of Christ that our own sense of them is blunted; 
we take as matter of course the impressions of the past; we 
fall ifito a conventional way of speaking of him. Who is 
there who has not sometimes wished he could take up the 
New Testament as an egtirely fresh thing, and really feel 
what the true, natural impression of Christ’s life and char- 
acter is. Well, we see this in this work of Mr. Mill. He 
doesn’t dismiss the idea of its being possible that Christ was 
even a miraculously endowed Revealer and Teacher at all so 
summarily as some of our friends are very ready at doing. 
He thinks there is “nothing so inherently impossible or 
incredible in this supposition.” But it is when he turns 
from possibilities and hypotheses, just to look simply at 
Jesus Christ as one of the phenomena of Nature, that I feel 
the special value of seeing how, so looked at, he impresses 
Mr. Mill. We Unitarians are often twitted with setting up 
an ideal Jesus of our own. Men say, “ We can understand 
the veneration for Christ on the part of those who think that 
he was God, but if you give that up there is nothing so very 
lofty in him, certainly nothing to justify your putting him 
in such an exalted place in your religion.” We are continu- 
ally told by our theistic friends that it is a mere superstitious 
relic of the old orthodox idolatry for him. Well! here isa 
critic quite free from any tinge of that orthodox idolatry for 
Christ. Indeed, it is interesting to see how, coming unbi- 
assed to the New Testament, he brushes aside, as having no 


basis there worth speaking of, the idea of Christ’s being 
God. 


Christ supposed himself to be, not God —for he never made the smallest 
pretension to that character, and would, probably, have thought such a 
pretension as blasphemous as it seemed to the men who condemned him, 
—but a man charged with a special, express, and unique commission 
from God to lead mankind to truth and virtue. 
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And he says: — 


It remains a possibility even to the rational sceptic that he was this. 


He adds : — 


Whatever else is taken away from us by rational criticism, Christ is 
still left; a unique figure, not more unlike all his precursors than all his 
followers. ... 

It is of no use to say that Christ as exhibited in the Gospels is not his- 
torical, and that we know not how much of what is admirable has been 
superadded by tradition. The tradition 9f followers suffices to insert any 
number of marvels, and may have inserted all the miracles. .. . But who 
among his disciples or among their proselytes was capable of inventing 
the sayings ascribed to Jesus, or of imagining the life and character 
revealed in the Gospels? Certainly not the fishermen of Galilee; as cer- 
tainly not St. Paul, whose character and idiosyncrasies were of a totally 
different sort; still less the early Christian writers, in whom nothing is 
more evident than that the good which was in them was all derived from 
the higher source. What could be added or interpolated by a disciple we 
may see in the mystical parts of the Gospel of St. John... . 

*+++ But about the life and sayings of Jesus there is a stamp of per- 
sonal originality combined with profundity of insight, which, if we 
abandon the idle expectation of finding scientific precision where some- 
thing very different was aimed at, must place the Prophet of Nazareth, 
even in the estimation of those who have no belief in his inspiration, in 
the very first rank of the men of sublime genius of whom our species can 
boast. When this preéminent genius is combined with the qualities of 
probably the greatest moral reformer and martyr to that mission who 
ever existed upon earth, religion cannot be said to have made a bad 
choice in pitching on this man as the ideal representative and guide of 
humanity; nor, even now, would it be easy, even for an unbeliever, to 
find a better translation of the rule of virtue, from the abstract into the 
concrete, than to endeavor so to live that Christ would approve our life, 


A few words as to the special value of these utterances. 
As a contribution to theology and Christology, they are, of 
course, worth very little. But in the previous question as to 
whether it is worth while to trouble ourselves with theology 
and Christology, they are worth very much. If I and a 
number of other men have been investigating a certain 
apparent object all our lives, and the question gets started 
whether there is any object, whether the whole thing is not 
an optical delusion of ours, if there comes along some 
one who’ is a stranger to the subject, who has never con- 
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cerned himself about it one way or the other, and he begins 
to look at it and to give us his impressions, you will not 
expect his report to be very full, or very accurate as to 
details, but you will feel his report invaluable on the simple 
question, “Is there really anything there?” That is just 
what Mr. Mill’s testimony amounts to. This: subject of 
religion which thinkers had been looking at so hard and 
discussing so long that they could hardly be sure whether 
what they looked at was reality or fancy, has come to be 
doubted altogether,— put aside by some as mere argumenta- 
tion about matters which have no more reality than “the 
stuff that dreams are made of.” And here comes one who 
never seriously looked at the subject, never thought it real 
enough to be worth looking at till middle life, and till a 
mind trained to singular keenness of philosophical observa- 
tion and analysis had come to its ripest power. Well, look- 
ing at it then afresh, I should not expect to find him seeing 
it fully; I am not in any way disturbed that he does not. 
What I most want to know from him is, Is there anything in 
it? And his answer is, unmistakably, that there is. That 
argument of his that thought and feeling are to be regarded 
as real — indeed as he puts it, “The only reality of which, 
philosophically speaking, we have any evidence ” — touches 
our faith at the very root of it. That is the very foundation 
of spiritual philosophy. And so with his argument that the 
changes in Nature, though they cannot prove a First Cause, 
do indicate thought, will, design, back of them; that is all I 
want! Grant the arithmetician that two and two are verily 
four, and he will feel his way up to the giddiest heights of 
mathematics. Grant the reality of consciousness in our- 
selves, and of meaning and design in Nature, and the soul 
can mount step by step to the very religion of Jesus Christ. 
And it is not much more of a walking by faith in the one 
case than in the other. The loftiest heights of spiritual 
experience and vision are not much further beyond our per- 
sonal reach than the highest processes of mathematics. We 
can but choose out the worthiest teachers in each realm, and 
learn of them. We do not know of ourselves all that we 
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believe from them, but “we know in whom we have be- 
lieved.” And next to the conviction that there is something 
to seek, and, the desire to seek it, comes the importance of 
knowing in whom we may believe. And here, too, comes in 
that same help from the very freshness of Mr. Mill’s impres- 
sions. Of those whom men have followed in these spiritual 
things, there is one who seems to stand above all others, 
whose image has impressed itself upon the best heart of the 
world, in whom men have believed they found the holiest 
life, the clearest soul, the brightest light of God. Is this all 
a dream? a beautiful ideal created by superstition and senti- 
ment, that criticism has dissipated, and that sensible men 
can follow no more? From this keen, .passionless logician, 
from this cold, eagle-eyed detecter of sophistries and shams, 
from this philosopher brought up to think religion not worth 
a sensible man’s attention, comes one more testimony to the 
great Teacher of Nazareth. And so I turn back to this old 
Christ-foundation of our faith with a new trust. If I have 
seemed to leave it for a moment, it is but to stand more 
firmly on it forever. I may not yet see the fulness of the 
light; but I know that beyond my seeing it is light; there is 
not darkness and nothingness. And from One standing in 
that light come with a new impressiveness the words, “I am 
the Way, the Truth, and the Life”; “ Follow me.” 

BRooKkE HERFORD. 





The Country Parish. 


THE COUNTRY PARISH. 


In preparing a paper upon the country parish and its 
claims to a generous appreciation on the part of those who 
recognize the need of the best religious influences in the 
education of character, I have a very simple end in view. 
‘I would indeed press upon my readers the importance of 
liberally sustaining our rural churches. But I also desire to 
make, if possible, some return, however slight, for privileges 
enjoyed during boyhood’s days in a country parish, offering 
such suggestions and considerations as seem to me calculated 
to promote the usefulness and efficiency of this institution. 

The word parish has come to be generally used in the 
United States as synonymous with religious society, the day 
having long since passed when it meant certain territorial 
limits within which all the inhabitants were subjected to the 
ministerial charge of one pastor. My memory reaches back 
to a period when the old parish-system, though it had been 
for years discarded, was distinctly remembered by the elder 
population, and its merits and demerits were freely discussed. 
The necessity of the change that had been made was gener- 
ally admitted, while its effect on public morals was deplored. 
I often heard regrets expressed that the privileges of the 
sanctuary were neglected, and one. pious old deacon, who 
caused scandal by drying and gathering his hay on Sunday, 
predicted that the judgment of. heaven would fall on those 
people who ceased to regard the public worship of Almighty 
God as an imperative duty. The good old times, when Sab- 
baths were kept and family worship was observed, ,were 
recollected, and their departure was frequently referred to in 
terms of regret. 

The accounts of parochial life which I received from older 
inhabitants, and which extend back more than a century, 
appear to me to possess some interest at this time. The 
parish and the parson of 1776 are vainly sought in 1876. 
Many quaint old customs and usages are utterly discarded 
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and all traces of them lost. Our political institutions are 
not more changed than our religious. With King George 
have disappeared many appliances and expedients quite as 
remarkable as.the form of our government. The ideas of 
heaven and hell, and of the means of reaching one of these 
places and of avoiding the other, are certainly much modi- 
fied. Church-going used to be compulsory and habitual ; 
never, however, in Rhode Island. In illustration of this 
remark are some striking facts recorded by my maternal 
grandfather, who was a magistrate under King George, and 
served as a deacon, with an Indian colleague. One brief 
extract from his record-book will suffice : — 


SUFFOLK, 8s. 
Dominus Rez vs. Ep. Bacon, at Boston. 

Mem. That on ye 25th day’of July, 1774, Ephraim Bacon of Ded- 
ham, Yeoman, in £10, and Oliver Kendrick of Dedham, Yeoman, in £10, 
recognized that ye said Ephraim should appear before ye Court of Gen’l 
Sessions of ye Peace to be held on ye 26th inst., at 10 a. m., to answer for 
his unlawfully absenting himself from the public worship of God on 
Lord’s days three months, as expressed in a bill of indictment filled in 
said Court. 


SUFFOLK, ss. 


Aug. 8, 1774.— Ephraim Bacon in ye same sum and with ye same 
surety recognized anew to answer at ye Gen’! Sessions of ye Peace, ye 
1st Tuesday in October next. 


Church-going is now optional and exceptional, not only in 
Rhode Island, but throughout our country, and no one will 
venture to predict that it will ever again be enforced by law, 
or become habitual. Goldsmith’s picture of a “ village par- 
son,” which he tells us was not a mere fancy sketch, will 
hardly apply to any of the clerical brethren of our day: — 


“ A man he was to all the country dear, 
And passing rich with forty pounds a year; 
Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 
Nor e’er had changed, nor wished to change, his place ; 
Unskilful he to fawn, or seek for power 
By doctrines fashioned to the various hour ; 
Far other aims his heart had learned to prize, 
More bent to raise the wretched than to rise.” 
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I know not where to look on these Western shores for 
parishes and parsons of the olden type. In my travels in 
the Old World I have met some unique specimens. Ten 
years ago at this time, residing near the site of ancient 
Carthage, I made an excursion to the island of Gerba 
(ancient Lotophagitis or Meninx), situated in the Mediter- 
ranean near the main-land, and about three hundred miles 
from the city of Tunis. There I saw a parish and a priest 
that attracted my special attention. The parish was bounded 
by the island, which was eighteen miles in diameter. The 
priest, who always appeared with the insignia of his office, 
was thirty-five years old, a Frenchman by birth, and a cos- 
mopolitan by education. He was early trained in the best 
schools of his own country. He had spent four years in 
Rome, travelled over most of the countries of Europe, and 
devoted two years to a tour through North and South Amer- 
ica. He had for his charge three hundred Maltese Catholics, 
living on friendly terms with twenty thousand Mussulmans 
and five thousand Jews. He was instructor as well as 
spiritual counsellor, being the highest literary authority as 
well as religious dignitary in his parish. This accomplished 
and scholarly man, who had spent eight years in that secluded 
spot, received me with the warm expressions of a brother, 
relating his trials, and expressing the hope that he might 
soon be appointed to some place where he could enjoy the 
sweets of cultivated society. 

With this outlook, which is suggestive and instructive 
chiefly by its contrasts, we turn to our New England par- , 
ishes. Here we require no importations from Rome or 
Geneva, no ponderous tomes of theological lore or antiquated 
Scriptural annotations. The Westminster Catechism and 
similar treatises setting forth the harsh doctrines of John 
Calvin have been consigned to the tomb of the Capulets. 
Trinity and total depravity,a word and a phrase which, 
though not found in the Holy Scriptures, were the shibboleths 
of the saints during our boyhood’s days, are now rarely 
introduced as subjects of conversation, and are scarcely 
known as tests of Christian character and fellowship. 
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At this period it may not be unprofitable for us to look 
back for a moment, noting some changes that have taken 
place and are still going on for better or for worse. The 
division of mankind into saints and sinners, sheep and goats, 
the elect and the damned, which: used to constitute one of 
the staple themes of conference-meetings, is now rarely 
named, and never dwelt upon. The doctrines of inspiration 
and regeneration are modified and explained with due regard 
to the laws of our moral being. ‘The bitter, polemical spirit 
which used to be periodically aroused, with the professed 
object of eulogizing the kingdom of Christ, but which had 
for one of its results a sort of church border-warfare, is now 
rarely witnessed. Various and signal are the proofs of prog- 
ress that give promise of the future. Certain it is, the field 
was never more extended and encouraging than at present. 
With the Fathership of God, the Sonship of Man, the cardi- 
nal virtues, the golden rule, and other like teachings of the 
Master, as our leading tenets, we cannot fail, if faithful to 
our trust, to accomplish a great work for God and man. 

But in this connection we are reminded of weaknesses, of 
remissness, and half-heartedness. And well may we heed 
the admonition. Our great Leader in life was no sooner 
revealed to the world as the well-pleasing Son of God than 
he was led into divers temptations; and how can we expect 
to escape like trials? We have weaknesses, and only by 
being conscious of them can we attain the highest strength. 
Having a distinct mission to accomplish, how are we strait- 
ened in its fulfilment? We need effective organization, and 
yet, in effecting it, are in danger of violating the spirit of 
liberty, to diffuse which is an essential part of our mission. 
Just here are problems that deeply concern liberal, practical 
Christians. The work of evangelizing the world is to be 
carried forward. The question is, How? In reply, I can 
only point to the New Testament. Its teachings tend to 
remove difficulties. ‘“ Where the spirit of the Lord is, there 
is liberty.” Acting consistently with our principles, we 
must promote the interests of the largest number. And yet 
a genial friend reminds me that we, like the overweening 
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sects around us, follow the fashions of the day. We incur 
heavy expenses for building elegant houses of worship, 
imposing onerous taxes, and thus virtually debarring many 
fellow-Christians, who would gladly be with us, from the 
privileges of our sanctuaries. Fraternal in principle, are we 
particularly so in fact? I am told, though I do not endorse 
the statement, that in our churches and parish-gatherings, 
we are more reserved in our intercourse than most other 
bodies of Christians. Despising a vile system of proselyting, 
which has been prevalent, do we not sometimes go so far in 
an opposite direction as to neglect to employ legitimate 
means of making our views known and appreciated? In 
illustration of my views, I will refer to certain uncostly, 
though highly-prized, courtesies in connection with our 
places of worship. A friend of mine going to the Church of 
the Disciples in Boston, a few years since, was cordially met 
at the door and conducted to a seat. That was all. I 
call it a mere act of courtesy, though my friend insists that 
it was one of the finest manifestations of hospitality he ever 
received. His host was the Governor of Massachusetts, 
glorious John A. Andrew. This one act, exemplifying the 
spirit of the Gospel, was worth more to my friend than a 
hundred sermons. He felt himself honored, and was pre- 
pared to hear the preacher and be on good terms with all 
around him. Thus in various ways can a contented, home- 
like feeling be induced, tending powerfully to secure numer- 
ous congregations and vigorous and spirited parishes. 

I must not fail, however, to notice a counter theory, which 
regards the parish as a sort of stock job-concern, dependent 
for its success on a kind of Yankee shrewdness, skilled in turn- 
ing human weakness to its special account. The cry of King 
Richard, “ A horse! My kingdom for a horse!” could not 
have been more agonizing than the wail occasionally raised 
by one of these sensational parishes looking for a preacher 
who shall, by his eloquence or eccentricities, so excite wonder 
and admiration as to draw crowded houses and replenish its 
dilapidated treasury. Call this a caricature. I wish it were, 
but now can only say,— 


“Tis true tis pity, and, pity ’tis, ’tis true.” 
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It would be difficult to devise a more pernicious system of 
parish life. The cry, “Great is Diana of the Ephesians!” 
ought not to shock us half so much as these irreverent 
ideas that occasionally crop out in our parishes. According 
to this theory, money, not character, is the great agency 
for establishing the kingdom of Christ upon the earth. 
Money builds churches. Money, then, must be had at any 
cost. When the edifice is up, a preacher — not Goldsmith’s 
village parson—runs the machine, according to the slang 
phrase of the day, until there is an explosion, which is sure 
to follow. 

According to New Testament teachings, there is a corre- 
spondence between means and ends. To produce an oak we 
plant an acorn. To multiply Christian disciples we extend a 
knowledge of Christian truths as they are contained in the 
New Testament and illustrated in the lives of his followers. 
Let me not be understood as thinking lightly of elegant, 
stately, and commodious edifices, of commanding oratory, 
keen and unerring logic, and, indeed, of all the graces and 
accomplishments that belong to the highest order of man- 
hood. All these and more should be brought into the service 
of the Christian Church. But first of all is required the 
man himself — his heart, his best energies,— no substitute, no 
mockery. And here comes in the teaching of Christ, that a 
small act—for example, the widow’s mite, or Gov. Andrew's 
courtesy —may outweigh in value and accomplish more 
good than a million dollars. Be it borne in mind that the 
primary object of a parish is Christian life, the parish edifice 
serving but as a means to that end; it is the spirituality of 
its members, the pastor’s glowing eloquence and varied gifts 
serving but as helps to its attainment; it is character, noble 
manhood,— all the vicissitudes of life being but opportuni- 
ties for its formation and development. So far, then, and 
only so far, as a parish is an effective body of coworkers in 
the vineyard of Christ, interested in moral culture and 
humane enterprises, does it answer its end as a Christian 
institution. Without a moral purpose, it has but a name to 
live. 

10 
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Thus far my remarks apply alike to town and country 
parishes. And why should I not consider them together? 
They have a common object in view, to be attained, how- 
ever, by such a modification of means as will correspond 
with the varying circumstances. Which have the greater 
obstacles to encounter or the greater opportunities for use- 
fulness is, perhaps, a question. They should codperate for 
each others’ welfare, and it is, I presume, with ‘the view of 
promoting more intimate and cordial relations between them 
that a part has been assigned me in these exercises. I would 
that I could speak a fitting word which should be “like 
apples of gold in pictures of silver.” But feeble and defect- 
ive are my utterances apropos to my theme,—the country 
parish. God bless the Christian mother! She teacheth her 
children lessons of wisdom and virtue, and sendeth them 
forth to extended fields of usefulness. “God made the 
country,” says Cowper. There is, then, a special propriety 
in sustaining in its utmost vigor this institution established 
with the view of promoting the glory of God in connection 
with the well-being of man. The good Book says, “No 
man liveth unto himself.” Equally true is it that no parish 
liveth unto itself. The laws of our being are not of our own 
ordaining. If the town parish have life, it will diffuse it far 
and near. From the country parish there is a constant cur- 
rent of life towards the city. Enterprising young men seek 
wider fields of labor, and intelligent ladies and successful 
professional gentlemen are not unfrequently moved by 
attractive offers. Apropos to this statement, I might name 
among those coming from the country many city pastors and 
numerous Sunday-school teachers, and parishioners of vari- 
ous professions and callings. Let our country parishes take 
all these away, and our city parishes would make but a piti- 
ful show. 

The fact is undeniable that country parishes that are 
incessantly subjected to drafts made in the interest of town 
parishes have special claims to consideration, which, how- 
ever, they have too much self-respect to formally bring 
before the religious public. I will here venture the opinion, 
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however, that should any question arise involving the com- 
parative importance of country and town parishes, the 
former would have no occasion to blush at the pertinent 
statistical information that would be presented. Removed 
from the noise and bustle of the busy world, they contribute 
their full quota of influence to the cause of religion and 
learning, furnishing pastors and able men of various profes- 
sions to direct and control the affairs of the nation. Asa 
slight offset for their hard usage, I will suggest an act of 
diplomacy that may be to their advantage. Thus when they 
want a special service or an address on whatever subject, let 
them go straight to one of our town pastors, making their 
own selection, and take him by virtue of the higher law; 
and if any one ask why they do this, let them reply in the 
language of Holy Writ, “ The Lord hath need of him.” 

I would beg the privilege of extending to our country 
parishes cordial greetings, with words of kindly counsel and 
encouragement. Like the Roman matron, they can, looking 
out upon their children, exclaim: “Behold my jewels.” 
They may well take pride in the work which they have 
accomplished for other churches, even though they are 
thereby impoverished. As the mothers and wives that saved 
our nation during our late fiery ordeal, by sending their sons 
and husbands to fields of carnage, shall not fail of their 
reward, so those that guard well the altars of religion in our 
quiet rural districts, where unusual opportunities for medita- 
tion and reflection are enjoyed, will merit and receive their 
appropriate honors. They may recall with satisfaction the 
words of the Master: “It is more blessed to give than to 
receive.” 

I will at this point reply to an inquiry that has sometimes 
come from the country. It is as follows: “ When our funds 
give out, what shall we do? Shall we give up our Sunday 
services, or beg the means of sustaining them?” 

I acknowledge that the latter part of this inquiry has pro- 
duced on my mind a painful impression, suggesting a weak- 
ness in our ranks that I do not like to contemplate. We 
seem to be a compound of radicalism and. conservatism, 
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readily breaking away from senseless old creeds, and yet 
clinging to more senseless old usages. The proposition duly 
analyzed stands thus: We must have paid services or none 
at all. Down with nonsense that is abhorrent alike to 
reason and Scripture! I would have the services at any 
rate. Let them be conducted by clergymen if convenient ; 
if not, by laymen or cultivated Christian women. 

We believe in a division of labor, in the various trades 
and professions, in an educated ministry, and in teachers 
specially trained for their work. It does not follow, how- 
ever, that we are not to exercise our natural and acquired 
gifts, according to our several necessities. We have sewing- 
women devoting their energies to their specialty. Shall no 
others, then, ply the needle? We have skilful and accom- 
plished teachers who make education their life-work, draw- 
ing their physical sustenance from their daily devotion to 
duty. Shall no others trench upon their field? We have 
clergymen, pastors. God bless them! They need no 
encomium from me. They have striven to prepare them- 
selves for their high calling, seeking the finest culture, the 
most exact scholarship, the most exalted views of God, and 
the clearest insight into the necessities of their fellow-men. 
They minister at the altar, quickening the sluggish, and 
pouring the balm of consolation upon wounded souls. They 
give lessons on the divine life, seeking to attract wanderers 
to the fold of Christ, and to induce prodigals to return to 
the mansions of the Father. Shall they stand alone, 
unapproached and unaided? God forbid. To reason thus 
would be what the logicians call the reductio ad absur- 
dum. Rather than this, I would make a clean sweep, abol- 
ishing the pastoral office and the clerical profession. We 
are not, however, reduced to this dilemma. There is ample 
room for all our efforts. Pastors and parishioners may go 
forth, exerting their best energies, and still they will see 
beyond them the waving grain white for the harvest. The 
Master truly says: “The harvest is plenteous, but the 
laborers are few. Pray ye, therefore, the Lord of the harvest 
that he will send forth laborers.” Laborers, not men with 
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cowls and priestly robes, but men and women who, knowing 
the doctrines of Christ by doing his will, have a living faith 
impelling them to Christian work. Our parishes should 
look within. The elements of strength are there. Let the 
principle of interior culture and growth be inculcated and 
acted upon, especially by our country parishes, and I believe 
there will result a revival of interest, a renewal of life, and 
an increased usefulness cheering to every benevolent heart. 

It was my intention at the outset to dwell at some length 
on various methods of inducing and sustaining country 
parish life. Here is an interesting and inviting field of 
inquiry at which I can scarcely glance, touching only two 
points. 

1. The stated Sunday services in the sanctuary hold a first 
place. If preachers are not at hand, lay readers should be 
engaged, as is the custom in some other branches of the 
Christian Church. I have occasionally attended, with pleas- 
ure and profit, the services of the Church of the New Jerusa- 
lem, conducted by lay brethren. Decorum and order pre- 
vailed. The spirit of devotion was manifest. The discourses 
read were both edifying and instructive. 

But we need not go out of our own communion for illus- 
trations of our views. The old parish of Brooklyn, Ct., 
whose history has an interest. for us all, is practising on this 
principle, and reports gratifying results of the experiment, so 
far as tried. 

I believe that, laying aside the question of economy, 
which is by no means to be ignored, a lay reader, male or 
female, is better than a third or fourth-class preacher who 
has just enough culture and intellect to be self-conceited, 
contracted in his views, dogmatic, and querulous. I have 
seen a country parish that was made up mostly of old-fash- 
ioned people torn asunder by a man who, answering this 
description, was clothed with the pastoral office. While pre- 
paring this paper, I have received a call from a member of a 
country parish which has lately observed its two hundredth 
anniversary. On my inquiring after the old church in which 
his father used to be one of the deacons, he replied: “TI still 
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go there; it is kept up, after a fashion. Unable to pay a 
large salary, we have now and then inflicted upon us a young 
man who, more interested in the isms of the day than in the 
gospel which he is expected to preach, often omits in his 
weekly services even the name of Christ.” 

2. The Sabbath-school with Bible-classes that embrace 
most of the congregation is, in my opinion, a sine qua non of 
a healthy and vigorous parish, and this institution can be 
efficiently sustained only where the Bible is held in respect 
as a revelation of the Divine Will. The Bible furnishes 
topics for conversation and discussion. To understand its 
teachings requires study and research, and thus an extended 
course of instruction is often introduced, and the character 
of the parish and neighborhood is elevated and improved. 

Aware that what I have presented is rather suggestive 
than exhaustive, I leave the subject with the thoughtful 
reader. 

Amos PERRY. 


ABRAHAM’S AMERICAN SONS. 


“ Know that they who have faith, these are the sons of Abraham.”’— GALATIANS 
iil., 7. 

In these days of Centennial thoughts and observances, we 
Americans have become a very introspective people. Instead 
of the pure congratulation and boasting, once so common 
upon the return of our great holiday, we have chiefly heard 
in this hundredth year of our nation’s life a sober strain of 
serious thoughtfulness. Who, indeed, possessed of any sen- 
sibility can review the first hundred years of American his- 
tory, tracing the causes, course, and consequences of Ameri- 
can freedom, and not be subdued into a feeling destructive 
of vanity and fatal to boasting? A fundamental tone of re- 
ligious earnestness has been heard in all the great addresses 
at national celebrations this year and last. The recognition 
of a progress in the history of the world, in the manifestation 
of liberty, in the life of these United States, has been com- 
mon. This recognition has not been without some pervep- 
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tion of the profound cause of the progress. The review of 
our history has not been able to escape the thought of a 
Will whose large dictates human wills unconsciously fulfil, 
of a Divine Purpose increasing as it runs from age to age, 
and widening the conscious thoughts and purposes of men. 
The conception and the hope of progress, so characteristic of 
modern days and nations, are in themselves almost neces- 
sarily religious. 

And it has been noticeable in many of the reviews, of 
which we have already had such an abundance, of our prog- 
ress in the secular arts and sciences, — the natural passing of 
exultation: into praise, of confidence into faith. The progress 
of man in the knowledge and practice of civilization’s ways, 
and wisdom’s high commandments for conduct, cannot but be 
a prime argument in that natural theology of the future 
which shall lay Paley on the shelf. The Centennial articles 
on our “progress,” whether it be in agriculture, in com- 
merce, in manufactures, or in facilities of travel, have had an 
easy task to show that improvement in these works and in- 
dustries there has been. Those who write of the advance of 
the American mind have indeed had a more difficult task. 
It is a surface-labor to enumerate the discoveries made of 
nature’s secrets, the establishments made of nature’s laws by 
our scientific men, to tell the tale of pictures painted and 
statues hewn by our artists, to count the romances, essays, 
histories, poems, American literature embraces. But to de- 
monstrate a growth in scientific perception, in artistic sensi- 
bility and power, in literary taste and execution, if growth 
there has been, in the people as a people, requires almost a 
Macaulay’s memory of the innumerable details of life a 
century ago, far more than a Macau!ay’s power of philosoph- 
ical observation of life to-day. Yet many writers, dividing 
these matters into manageable portions, have seemed to make 
clear the fact of a higher progress on our part in the direc- 
tion of science, art, and literature. If we cannot wholly 
trust to the confident report and the pleased outlook of the 
monthly-magazine writers, we can yet be sure that the severe 
feeling of deficiency expressed by our great review is a sign 
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of real progress in thought. Our inadequate performance in 
the regions of economic and abstract science would surely be 
more melancholy by far, were no critics of our own nation 
able and ready to declare its inadequacy. But we might 
well begin to despair of the republic, did we become con- 
vinced that in the still higher region of religious feeling and 
thought there has not only been no rising, but a positive 
falling away from the spirit of our fathers. For true relig- 
ious thought is the comprehension of life in its widest and 
deepest relations; true religious feeling is the receiving and 
forth-putting of the strongest, most vital, most human of all 
energies. It is interesting to know if we till the earth by a 
better method, with fitter tools, and to a larger harvest than 
our fathers’ fathers. It is pleasing to trace the growth of the 
prodigious and complex manufacturing industries of our day. 
It is gratifying to talk of steamboats, railways, telegraphs. 
The tale of the photograph is a tale to delight the romancer ; 
the heart of Philanthropy swells at the thought of pains 
alleviated and tortures abolished by the discovery of anzs- 
thetics; Church’s pictures and Powers’ statuary charm the 
American eye. All these works tell of development. They 
are signs of advance here, of progress there. Their achieve- 
ment indicates enormous power. But the whole man is not 
simply a man making tools and machines, multiplying the 
products of the earth on the spindle, travelling by aid of 
heat and water subtly mixed, writing with an electric fluid 
over a thousand miles of wire; man complete is not man 
making light to illuminate and record his image, or mingling 
gases to blunt his pains, not even man copying or rivalling 
in imagination the exterior world’s wonders in form and 
color. What is the nature from which these marvels have 
proceeded, the fresh source of new miracles ever to be ex- 
pected? How stands the American man as man in face of 
God and nature? Apart from his works, what is he in his 
fears and hopes, with what eyes does he look out upon the 
earth and humanity, with what movements of spirit is he 
stirred, how firm is his grasp of universal realities, what large 
illuminations light, or what belittling darkness obscures, his 
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soul? Is he magnanimous in his thought, does he do his 
wonder-work not as a magician, but as the glad instrument 
of the Highest? not with eyes bent downward and a soul 
subdued to earth, but with an outward and upward prospect, 
with a glad consciousness bending his hand to the great Soul 
that over him has always planned? Is he boastful and self- 
sufficient, or is he serious and subdued beneath the contact 
of thoughts beyond the reach of his utmost knowledge? If 
he feels himself heir of all the earth’s ages, does he feel him- 
self the heir of God? Servant to no man but of his own free 
choosing, does he choose for himself an exacting submission 
to Deity? Does he care to attempt the question of the 
meaning of the life of man? Does he perceive any meaning 
to it? Does he serve the time only, or all time present and to 
come? Is Self to him the force that explains and works the 
world of man, or have evil man and corrupted nature reason 
to grow pale before an outraged Omnipotence of Righteous- 
ness? Answer me these questions, before we talk of a prog- 
ress that has power to cause a rejoicing which reflection 
cannot dim. Tell me what the American character judged | 
by these tests is, before we decide the main question, beside 
which questions of material and even intellectual progress 
fade,— the question whether or no to-day America has a keener 
conscience, a more religious spirit, than ruled her a century 
back. 

Yet who shall, with the authentic boldness of complete 
information, attempt a confident answer to these inquiries? 
If it be difficult to show the progress of a whole people in 
science or in literature, how much more difficult to deter- 
mine the position of a whole people in the main character of 
all its thoughts, wishes, words, doings. Is America still re- 
ligious in as true a sense as America a hundred years ago was 
religious? Has she advanced to any larger thoughts of God 
and man, a stronger faith in divine government, a more deli- 
cate and imperative conscience? What distracting multi- 
tudes of phenomena are to be observed by him who would 
fairly answer! And the biases which Herbert Spencer 


would fain rule out from the study of sociology are few in 
il 
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number compared with those which mislead us here. Grant 
that we succeed in isolating for judgment the groups of ap- 
pearances which are really pertinent to our inquiry, which 
do in truth afford matter for judgment, what a large room 
yet for contrariety of decisions! Who, moreover, would 
answer uniformly under the ruling of every mood? If 
elsewhere it be true, how much more here, that “the eye 
altering alters all.” 

Let my attempt, then, at the start shake itself free from 
dogmatism, and speak but as the voice of one witness, be 
known but as the present conclusion of one thinker, and rise 
as the faith of one believer. I incline, in the first place, to 
emphasize several just considerations which shall leave the 
field of vision more clear. The prodigious increase in our 
population, the multiplication by thirteen of our Revolution- 
ary millions, is a fact of itself tending to make our conclusion 
unfavorable. For enlargement of numbers means an inevi- 
table enlargement of the positive, if not of the relative, num- 
ber of evil-doers. The press, with an enterprise which we 
might often well spare, records every day’s greater deeds of 
ill throughout the land. That beneficence which, of highest 
value, takes safeguards against notoriety, and, working in secret 
channels, is continually active, without contradiction runs 
beyond all printed wickedness. Every morning’s newspaper 
has a long record of fires, but millions of homes and ware- 
houses have stood over night, and will stand for many 
nights. 

We are looking back to the times of a small and compara- 
tively homogeneous people. Social and political conditions 
were such as to call to the front the strongest characters, the 
wisest heads, the most resolved hearts. To-day, under less 
critical circumstances, with a nation multiplied but not mul- 
tiplying in equal proportion the opportunities and rewards 
of public exertion, political life is of less significance than a 
century ago. So many other fields have been opened to 
honor and talent that we cannot take the character of our 
public men to be fully representative of the national char- 
acter. 

Very much less are we disposed to set our public officers 
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side by side with those of America rising in revolution, 
since we are in the midst of the hard process of recovery 
from war’s corruptions, while they shared all the inspirations 
of a righteous war’s beginning. You cannot fairly contrast 
without allowance the green and labored earth before the 
deluge with her sanded gardens and her muddied homes 
immediately after. Wait until we have, with American en- 
terprise, replaced all that was worthy of renewal; then you 
will know how much of accumulated rags and rottenness 
has been, to our salvation, swept away. 

Bearing these things in mind, we must certainly believe 
that the very fact of its continuance for a century shcws the 
existence of a large amount of righteous salt in the nation. 
This salt may lose its savor; but so far it has kept us sweet 
enough to live. That its power to prevent decay must be 
strong, all must feel who realize to what a new and fearfully 
intoxicating atmosphere of unmixed freedom the American 
character has been exposed. “Despotism,” says De Toc_ 
queville, “may govern without faith, but liberty cannot, 
How is it possible that society should escape destruction. 
if the moral tie be not strengthened in proportion as the polit- 
ical tie is relaxed? What can be done with a people which 
is its own master, if it be not submissive to the Divinity?” 
“One might as well expect our land to keep its climate 
and its fertility,” said our Centennial orator at Philadelphia, 
“were the globe loosened from the law which holds it in its 
orbit, as to count upon the preservation of the delights and 
glories of liberty for a people cast loose from religion, where- 
by man is bound in harmony with the moral government of 
the world.” 

If the amount of outward observance of religion be a sure 
index to the religious character of a nation, we may, of a 
truth, congratulate ourselves upon a positive gain in relig- 
iousness within a century. There is enough of indifference 
to spiritual interests to make prophets indignant, enough of 
carelessness and mockery to stir the zeal of apostles. The 
teachers of religion are rightly uncontent with the harvest 
they reap. They naturally exalt the godliness of the first 
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settlers of America and of the founders of the republic. But 
unprejudiced figures show that religion is not losing its out- 
ward strength or relaxing its visible hold upon the American 
mind. We delight in the growth of our population, but the 
numerical strengthening of the church has been faster and 
greater. It has been carefully estimated that, at the begin- 
ning of our Revolutionary struggle, “the whole number of 
religious organizations was less than nineteen hundred and 
fifty.” The total population is supposed to have been about 
three millions and a half. The substantial accuracy of these 
estimates assumed, our forefathers of that day had one 
church to every seventeen hundred souls. According to the 
figures of the United States census of 1870, we had, with 
thirty-eight millions of people, over seventy-two thousand 
churches. This proportion gives a church to every five hun- 
dred and twenty-nine persons. Our population has thus 
increased eleven fold, but our churches have increased 
thirty-seven fold. There is no ascertainable means of fixing 
the value of the church property in 1776, but in 1870 it had 
reached the portentous sum of three hundred and fifty 
millions. So that according to appearances De Tocqueville’s 
judgment, forty years old, is still true, and “there is no 
country in the world in which the Christian religion exer- 
cises a greater influence over the souls of men than in Amer- 
ica.” Prof. Diman seems justified in declaring that “much 
as we hear of the decay of faith, and of the growth of relig- 
ious indifference, it seems certain from this comparison that 
the positive institutions of religion have not, during the last 
century, lost their hold on the mass of the American people. 
A more zealous and liberal support has nowhere been ac- 
corded to them.” To the same effect was Prof. Christlieb’s 
utterance at the meeting of the Evangelical Alliance in 
New York: “The hope of evangelical Christianity is in 
America.” 

Yet he would be a weak judge who should consider the 
question settled by the proclamation of the census returns. 
That we have over seventy thousand church organizations 
proves conclusively, indeed, that as a people we believe in 
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religion. Our seventy-five thousands of miles of railroad no 
more conclusively show that as a people we believe in fast 
travel. But a belief in fast travel to the kingdom by the 
saving grace of multiplied church organizations is not tena- 
ble. These statistics show that here in America the organ- 
ized Church is numerically strong. That the Americans 
reared in the churches are greatly better for the influence of 
these sacred associations, who can doubt? But who will say 
that there yet prevails in our churches as a whole a type of 
religion genuinely in harmony with the fine spirit of Ameri- 
can institutions? The kind of religion taught is of more 
consequence than the number or value of the buildings in 
which it is taught. If the prevailing creed teach us to have 
faith in figures, to run with the crowd, to be self-complacent 
and spiritually content, it is a religion degraded to some of 
the worst tendencies of our national character. “The subtle 
forces of the invisible world disdain the rules of arithmetic,” 
and that “ the most characteristic fact of our religious history 
is the disposition of American Christianity to aggregate 
itself under a few great denominational types,” does not 
show that the American mind has yet learned to think for 
itself in religion. The surrender to an immense organiza- 
tion of the responsibility of private thought is not an indica- 
tion that religion has penetrated to the springs of American 
life. There has been a revolt, indeed, against dogma, a re- 
volt already gone far and destined to go much farther. So 
far as this is to take away the old fear of God, and the idle 
rhetoric of an imaginary hell, so far as it is to make room 
for more grounded conclusions than Calvinism could reach, 
it is a revolt in the right direction. But, for the present, 
the sentimentalists of the pulpit preach to the crowds, and 
the sober thinkers must address themselves to the few. The 
reaction against Calvinistic thought has been a reaction 
against all thought in religion beyond the very small stock 
necessary to furnish the sweet declaimers of a Divine Love 
sunk to weak indulgence, of a so-called Gospel of Christ 
which no disciple of Jesus would-recognize. For a time the 
stern preaching of a difficult righteousness and a thoughtful 
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faith must be at a disadvantage. But it has a most strong 
ally in the scientific spirit, which, turning its main emphasis 
from physical to moral law, shall yet disperse into thin air 
every external atonement and every carnal redemption,— the 
scientific spirit, which shall yet prove the superiority of char- 
acter over convulsions, of righteousness over rhapsodies. 

But turning from these partial considerations to look at 
our country growing like a single man, I am glad to believe 
that, as a nation, we have had one vital experience of religion 
the full significance of which, though yet widely unappre- 
ciated, will surely make its.way by degrees into millions of 
minds, and raise the national religious thought to a higher 
plane. The new birth, not once for all, but as often as it 
shall please God, is a fact in the religious experience of the 
individual which only a superficial mind can doubt. New 
births of grace, with long reaches of growth, mark our spir- 
it’s true life. Such a new birth for the nation, I find in the 
experience of our civil war. It was a passing, with travail- 
pains, from the green conceit and the raw folly of our youth 
into maturer manhood’s self-perception and self-judgment. 
It was a change in the national temper wrought by conflicts 
without and foes within, an awesome sobering of arrogance in 
the valley of death-like shade. It was an opening of the eyes 
to a past fatuity almost unparalleled. It was an almost dis- 
mayed perception of dangers and burdens always before us. 
America became most conscious of God in those trying times. 
That we might not too easily sink back into the indifference 
of peace, new mortifications of spirit awaited us. The recent 
frauds and corruptions are but fresh reminders of the weak- 
ness of the once prevalent type of American character work- 
ing in an element of enormous temptation. The war is not 
yet over. It is not over until its debts of money and of hon- 
esty are paid, until all the streams of tendency toward the war 
have been turned backward. From out our self-accusations 
and the many mortifications that still beset us, I, for one, 
have confidence that I hear the assured accent of as deep a 
spiritual life as America has ever known, an accent of sober- 
ness, of obligation acknowledged, of responsibility perceived, 
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of a genuine religious faith. Do I mistake in looking for 
great effects from the mighty monitions of these last fifteen 
years? Do I err in believing that the conscience of the 
nation will never again resume its youthful, wilful blind- 
ness? Do I greatly stray from the truth when I assert my 
conviction that the spirit of America has received of late a 
most profound religious impression,— an impression which the 
next few years’ earnest study of our history will deepen and 
perpetuate? Shall it not bring us to feel that a man has or 
cun have no nobler title than “servant of God”? Shall it 
not bring us, in face of figures, in spite of every excuse for 
ourselves, to a humility declining all comparison with the re- 
ligiousness of our fathers, who were such apt instruments of 
the Eternally Righteous Power in their day and generation ? 
Shall not humility tell us that the very claim that we are 
more religious than our fathers is enough to cast doubt upon 
the value of a spirit which can so boast? 

But from all comparisons of present and past, let 
my face turn toward a future for the nation, of deep- 
ening purpose and ascending life. Let me believe that 
our conversation as a people shall now be less of 
rights and more of duties, less of privilege and more of 
obligation, less of liberty and more of law. Let me be- 
lieve that the American who shall represent America will 
have a sounder consistency than now between his thoughts 
of earth and his thoughts of heaven, between his political 
faith and his religious creed. Shall he not stand in confi- 
‘dence before nature and man and God, strong in his trust 
in their essential unity? Shall he not leave off affected 
humility and empty bows to God, but put on a proud sub- 
mission to the Highest? Shall he not mainly fear to sink 
freedom in license, and thus to lose those finest fruits of life 
which only law guarantees to liberty? Shall he not indulge 
the farthest and most magnanimous hopes for man’s earthly 
and post-earthly future? Shall not his eyes be eyes of cour- 
age, and his heart a heart of faith? With his mind open to 
all knowledges, and full of secular illuminations, shall not 
“old Judea’s gift of sacred fire” be also his, to make his gaze 
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turn upward, away from.mammon’s idol, in worship of the 
One Spirit? Shall not knowledge and faith conspire within 
him to drive out childish things and awake and nourish the 
philosophic mind? Shall they not teach him a strengthening 
soberness of spirit, and a love for deep thoughts? Shall not 
liberty, knowledge, faith, all join to inculcate humility and 
holiness? Oh, let the voice of the prophet continue in the 
land until these things be! Let the pleading of the man of 
the spirit still be heard, until the kingdom doth thus more 
plainly appear! “My country! thou shalt rise to higher 
modes of life, and be caught up into a finer thought of 
God! Thy unfeigned religion shall secure the eternal lib- 
erty of the sons of God, and,— 


“ Cast in some diviner mould, 
Let thy new cycle shame the-old.” 


N. P. GrMAn. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE BOOK. 


THE CONFERENCE AT SARATOGA. 


The experiment of holding the meetings of the National Con- 
ference at Saratoga must be pronounced entirely successful. 
Those who had feared that a second gathering at that place 
would show diminished numbers, or a falling off in interest, must 
be reassured. No larger meeting of our body has been held, nor 
ever one more harmonious in spirit or readier to respond to earn- 
est words and practical measures of Christian work. 

In good work accomplished and suggested, this meeting has not . 
been equalled, we think, since that one which ten years ago pro- 
jected the system of local conferences, and raised thirty thousarid 
dollars for the Meadville School. It is the first meeting, so far as 
we remember, without a theological debate, or a fluttering of de- 
nominational wings. Ephraim did not envy Judah, and Judah 
did not vex Ephraim. Not that questions of disputed doctrine 
or method were studiously avoided, but rather that in the clear 
sense of having one spirit all were content to own themselves of 
one body. 

We shall not attempt any detailed report of proceedings which 
we hope all our readers had heard an account of from the dele- 
gates of their several churches. Our denominational papers, as : 
also several of the dailies, have given excellent reports. But no : 
written statement can quite do justice to the spirit of good fel- 
lowship, the growing feeling of earnestness and strength, and 
what we will venture to call the emerging sense of denomina- 
tional unity and purpose, which characterized the days of the 
Conference. Mr, Hale well said in his admirable opening sermon, 
that to proclaim religion in its simplicity to the men of to-day is 
what the Unitarian churches are for. How to make that procla- 
mation effectively, how practically to embody it in the work and 
worship of our churches, how to keep conviction of it aglow in 
our own hearts and vitally active in our own lives, was the aim of 
the Conference; an aim none the less constant and assured be- 
cause the spontaneous and unmanaged purpose and endeavor of all 


who spoke, as it was also the consenting desire and delight of all 
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who heard. The meeting fulfilled the purpose for which the 
Conference was organized, in giving us clearer sight of common 
work to be done, of common truth to be rejoiced in and labored 
for together, in making us see together the practicability and 
urgency of certain good things accomplished by some among us, 
and sorely needing to be more largely attempted; and so moving 
us by a new faith and courage, and by even a sacred shame for our 
small attempts and achievements in the past, to hope nobler and 
dare larger things henceforward, and work for them more stead- 
fastly, persistently, and gladly. 


We cannot say that the reports read on Wednesday of our 
various denominational agencies and local organizations contribu- 
ted very much to promote Unitarian complacency, or to awaken 
Christian zeal, save, indeed, by showing us large opportunities 
most insufficiently embraced. Statistics are seldom inspiring ; 
and the facts of the condition and progress of our churches cer- 
tainly do not make, on the whole, a brilliant exhibit. With all 
the faithfulness and wisdom of those who administer the various 
departments of our church-activities we are always forced pain- 
fully to feel that the funds in their hands are wretchedly small, 
the interest of large numbers of our congregations and minis- 
ters shamefully languid, and so the results of our missionary ef- 
forts and various religious enterprises meagre and pitiful, in any 
comparison with what ought to be expected and accomplished. 
But self-knowledge is wholesome, and the time given to these re- 
ports was not unprofitably spent ; the less, as valuable suggestions, 
urgent appeals, clear, crisp statements of hopeful work that ought 
to be undertaken, abounded, even where record of accomplish- 
ment was small. And out of these things, the sense of past short- 
coming among the rest, began to grow that more earnest, de- 
termined and expectant mood which went on deepening all 
through the meetings of the Conference, and which must not 
be permitted to die out of our hearts nor out of our churches, 
now that the Conference is scattered abroad among them. 


The appeal of the Washington church, backed as it was by all 
who have specially investigated the circumstances under which it 
was made, commanded the warm approval of the Conference ; 
and the success which attended the call for the comparatively 
large sum needed to meet this appeal was very gratifying, not only 
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as rendering certain the accomplishment of an important and long 
desired measure, but as focussing and fixing the interest and pur- 
pose of the meeting. We are persuaded that it is desirable to 
have at every great gathering of our body some definite, well- 
considered enterprise, some tangible practical end, presented and 
accomplished, to point to and date from and be the well-appointed 
train of enduring benefit, which all the power generated through 
essay and conference and speech and song shall conspire to 
propel. And while nothing, as we remember, was said in this 
connection of fulfilling a Centennial obligation, it can not but be 
recognized as eminently seasonable and fit to direct the special 
effort of this year to putting the church of our faith in the cap- 
ital city of the nation upon a secure and wholly respectable 
basis, thus giving it opportunity to win an adequate hearing for 


our views, and command such influence as rightfully belongs to 
them there, 


We express our sense of the value of two of the papers pre- 
sented at Saratoga by giving them to our readers in this issue of 
the Review ; and we commend them to the careful perusal and 


study of all. Others of great value will appear in the forthcom- 
ing pamphlet report of the Conference, and will not, we trust, 
be suffered to slumber there, but be broadly circulated and their 
suggestions diligently considered. Nothing could be more de- 
lightful than the meeting on Thursday morning, the addresses of 
Drs. Ellis and Clarke, and the discussion of their topics by Dr. Eliot, 
Brooke Herford, and others. The evidence of patient thinking 
and earnest work in our body, to solve the difficult questions of 
the church and society, was to many a revelation. It was instruc- 
tive to hear of the quiet, persistent work that had been accom- 
plished in the directions of Christian charity and civilization; and 
to note the testimony concerning it, that it was attempted and 
carried out in loyalty to God, in the inspiration of Christian dis- 
cipleship, and as the true work of the Church; that the root and 
trunk of all this fair fruitage of philanthropic effort were Chris- 
tian piety and faith, religious impulse and obligation. It is worth 
while to remember this in days when many are complaining that 
the churches do not touch affairs of common life, and are quoting 
with a good deal of relish the curious statement of an eminent 
English ¢cientist, that he had never heard a sermon which en- 
forced any of the natural virtues,— justice, truthfulness, or hu- 
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manity. One could not resist the suggestion, too, that in these in- 
stances a certain churchly and conservative administration of re- 
ligion had not, to say the least, been allowed to stand in the way 
of most earnest and efficient work for broad human interests, that 
worship had gone hand in hand with charity, and faith been the 
spring and soul of work. It is a lesson that could be further illus- 
trated, and which will bear a good deal of pondering among us. 


We are always glad when the topic. of a free church, or free. 
sittings in churches, is brought to the attention of our people. 
The paper of Dr. Clarke put the advantages of this system in aclear 
light, and Mr. Herford very strongly portrayed what every min- 
ister knows to be the mischievous and painful results of the other 
system, as often administered. When what is termed the busi- 
ness spirit is dominant ina church; when its privileges are all sold 
to the highest bidder, and the poor are made to feel, or suffered 
to feel, that their room is desired; when those upon whom mis- 
fortune has pressed are crowded out of a life-long church-home be- 
cause of the inevitable tax-bill; or when those of slender interest 
in religious institutions are made to feel that religion has therefore 
slender interest in them, harm is done to the Church, to religion, and 
to good neighborhood even, that is often serious and disastrous. It 
may be that the method illustrated in the essay of. Dr. Clarke is 
not generally feasible at once, but the spirit which suggested this 
method needs to possess all the churches, if they would do any- 
thing to lessen the chasm which now separates them from the con- 
fidence and adherence of large sections of our population. We 
regret that time was not given for Mr. Powers to state fully his 
views on a subject which he had evidently studied carefully and 
on both sides; and hope that he will take an early opportunity to 
give his thoughts to the religious public. They are doubtless the 
views of a large majority of our laymen. These essays and dis- 
cussions ought to inaugurate a new era of practical efficiency and 
broad helpfulness in the administration of our churches and their 
relations to the life of the community. 


As Thursday was given to the relations of religion and life, so 
Friday was devoted to the relations of religion and thought, and 
the prevailing spirit made this profitable as the rest. Mr. Chadwick’s 
essay might well have been entitled, Essential Piety, as Itlustrated 
through Science. It is wonderful how the poem of the Cosmos, 
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whether uttered, as Humboldt recognized it in the one hundred 
and fourth Psalm, from the narrower outlook of the early days of 
Hebrew faith, or chanted in the vaster temple which piety finds 
to-day in the grander Cosmos of modern science, is essen- 
tially the same song, pitched in the same key, and differing little 
in purity or sweetness, but only in the compass and fulness of the 
chords that make the larger harmony. 

We cannot characterize the addresses that followed better than 
by saying that they prolonged without disturbing the enjoyment 
of this essay. Free, fresh, vigorous, they were also in full accord 
with the positive and practical spirit of the whole Conference, a 
spirit which was constantly seeking to divine what there was 
vital, helpful, and real in principle and method, for us to take home 
to our churches, and to commend to the world. The Conference 
learned something of tolerance through learning so much of the 
earnest purpose of men of widely different antecedents and 
methods. The old scholarly traditions which yet prevail in our 
counsels are modified more and more by the freer and, in some 
respects, more direct and efficient methods of the large number of 
earnest men that are coming among us from other bodies. For 
ourselves we welcome the elements that are mingling with our 
historic stream, as insuring a more varied and therefore more 
widely efficient administration of religion, a church with broader 
foundations and more wide-embracing walls. We were not dis- 
turbed even when our apostolical brother from Southern Illinois 
reported a revival and a protracted meeting. We have never 
been able to understand why special agencies, or that quickened 
interest which is called excitement, may not be as legitimate and 
healthful within due limits in religion, as the same things certainly 
are in business, politics, and social enterprises and reforms; nor 
why an earnest, devout, and consecrated man, actively seeking to 
commend Christian living, should not be expected to stir and 
sometimes move profoundly the religious life of a community. 


The Unitarian churches are debtors, in St. Paul’s sense, not 
only to the Greek but to the barbarian, to the learned and the 
unlearned. The experience of some among us shows that the 
fault is not in our stars—in our Unitarian doctrine or conception 
of religion,— but in ourselves, our prejudices, our daintiness, our 
slowness to use means to ends, our halfness of purpose and conse- 
cration, that we are unable to do our part in lifting the world’s 
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burden of sin and making the good news from God shine into the 
hearts and shine ferth from the faces of men who now sit in 
darkness. 

A church which is to meet the conditions of this world’s work 
must surely be able not only to train saints but to redeem sinners; 
must strive to adjust the harmonies of faith and knowledge not 
alone, but to stir sluggish consciences, and arouse debased human 
will, and appeal with divine persuasion to the common life and 
heart of men. We are more than ever convinced that it is not 
another gospel, not another conception of religion, that the world 
would accept from us more gladly; but a more forceful, direct, 
and hearty administration of what we hold as simple and central 
Christianity; a less conventional and abstract, and wholly human, 
devout, and variously adapted presentation of the highest, deep- 
est, broadest faith among us. We sometimes say that the relig- 
ious ideas of most men are too crude and childish for us to reach 
them. Do we mean that we cannot minister to the religious 
wants of our own children? Do we confess failure in trying to 
make religion simple, picturesque, and attractive for them? It is 
a miserable vanity which prompts the suggestion; or, worse, 
a refusal of the lowly conditions of all real efficiency in religious 
work. 

Besides, it is not a less thoughtful and intelligent religion 
that is needed, only a more concrete, muscular, and positive one. 
It is a mistake to suppose that there is in this country a thinking 
class in religion which is embraced within the lines of what we 
somewhat daintily term Culture. Culture, so far as it is religious, 
is rather in danger of not thinking, of yielding itself to esthetic 
influences; the religious thinking of the time is very largely done 
by the common people of the country, by the vigorous, homespun 
intelligence which is taking absolutely nothing for granted, but 
going down to the roots of every question of religion, and even of 

civilization, with a downrightness and sincerity of seeking that are 
sometimes even startling. Culture demands a religion that ap- 
proves itself to its canons of thought and taste, that has been 
balanced and filed and stamped in the mint of its somewhat con- 
ventional realm, and will even bear to have truth beaten pretty 
thin so it be smooth and polished; the homely common sense of 
our communities prefers a less elaborate form possibly, it is will- 


ing to take religious truth in nuggets, but it wants the same 
gold. 
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To do the religious thinking for the world, leaving others to 
conduct all its worship and order all its Christian work, is possi- 
ble to no body of men or angels. Thought, religious thought 
supremely, grows vague and barren when disjoined from the fel- 
lowship of piety and the life of practical Christian endeavor. 
Most religious problems, indeed, are not soluble by study and 
speculation, but only through experience. The increase of spirit- 
ual fellowship, and the growth of a common experience in Chris- 
tian endeavor and attainment, are chief among the blessings 
which the National Conference is helping us to gain. 

A sect with a fixed and bounded creed we cannot be; a Chris- 
tian Church, ministering to man’s need to find God, maintaining 
centres of Christian culture and regenerative influence among the 
communities, directing their life from the standpoint of Christian 
ethics and inspiring it from the fountains of religious joy and 
strength,— such a Church we must be, or perish. Such a Church 
we are tending, would that we were more earnestly striving, to 
become. Already we hear less of the pernicious talk of living our 
proper life in the life of other bodies, less of our pet perversion of 
the Parable of the Leaven. We are beginning to understand 
that God does not discharge us from his army when he calls new 
regiments into his service and gives them orders like our own; 
we are beginning to comprehend that no broadening use of our 
leaven in the kneading-troughs of others will save us from starv- 


ing, if we do not work it into the sweet loaves to feed our own 
and our children’s hunger. 


We cannot forbear expressing our conviction that these 
sessions of the National Conference are doing a most beneficent 
and needed work for our churches, not only in the special meas- 
ures furthered, and the spirit of piety and charity quickened and 
directed by them; but in uniting them in a closer fellowship of 
common faith and work, in developing what we hope to call 
without offence a denominational consciousness; not through any 
narrowing of dogmatic lines or inflaming of partisan zeal as 
against other churches, but through coming to understand better 
the conditions of all practical Christian work and progress among 
ourselves, by gaining a more profound respect for the several 
tendencies of thought and work in our body, and a more com- 
plete sympathy for them so far as they are positive and reverent; 
and so taking our place among the Christian churches of the 
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world, not mainly to destroy their isms or to build up ours, least of 
all to claim any exclusive oversight of God’s kingdom, but to 
steadily follow out the genius of our inheritance of Unitarian 
Christianity, adding to it whatsoever things are shown to us to be 
true and helpful; and whether our gains in numbers or influence 
be greater or smaller, going persistently and courageously forward 
to bear our testimony and live our witness for righteousness, 
rational piety, and Christian civilization. 


THE BULGARIAN MASSACRES. 


There is satisfaction in seeing that the public sentiment of Eng- 
land is alive at last to the atrocities of the Turkish soldiery; and 
that the conscience of that country is beginning to awake to the 
enormity of maintaining the longer rule in Europe of a power so 
impotent in civil administration, and so savagely merciless in war, 
as that of the Turk has always been, as is still demonstrating itself 
to be. How far the repudiation of Turkish debts to British creditors 
may have assisted in clearing the sight of the British public, it is 
not worth while to inquire; it is clear that the establishment of 
the long-doubted reports of shocking cruelties and wholesale 
murder by Turkish troops in the path of their advance, and 
especially in Bulgaria, have profoundly stirred the indignation and 
resentment of the poputar mind, and made untenable for the pres- 
ent, and most likely forever, the bolstering policy of the British 
government, by whose aid alone the tottering despotism has sur- 
vived so long. The long terror of Russian encroachment has 
given way at last before the shame of helping to make possible 
such frightful cruelties as have lately been enacted. The Earl of 
Derby has yielded to the popular call for some decided change of 
policy so far as to suggest an autumnal session of Parliament ; 
and Disraeli, whose shrewdness in humoring popular éxcitement 
seems to have, for once, deserted him, is making no headway 
against the general conviction by deploring the wickedness of the 
Servian uprising. The newspapers are full of indignant remon- 
strance with the government for its tardiness and timidity; 
speeches and pamphlets are multiplying on the subject; and Mr. 
Gladstone, to whom the eyes of England turn in any crisis, has 
spoken temperately, indeed, but most decisively, enforcing the 
popular demand, and later has published an exhaustive pamphlet 
on the subject. Turkey must forfeit all claim to the provinces it 
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has outraged and desolated; and its continuance as a Power at all 
must depend on the guaranties that can be taken for its just and 
clement rule of its Christian subjects henceforward. This is the 
position of England to-day; a position which for the first time 
does justice to her civilization, and her claim to be the freest and 
most enlightened of European Powers. But the withdrawal of 
her moral support means the downfall of Turkish rule in Europe, 
unless the Porte finds unexpected friends; and to this result the 
judgment and conscience of Christendom is rapidly tending. The 
successes of his arms, and the wreaking of his savage vengeance 
upon his unhappy dependencies, cannot be permitted to extend 
the sway of the Mussulman. His presence in Europe as a 
ruler is an anachronism, and every consideration of humanity 
and civilization demands his speedy withdrawal. That the large 
Christian majority in all the provinces are also rude and igno- 
rant, often vicious and debased, makes the yoke of a foreign 
race snd a hostile religion no less an injustice and an outrage. 
Whether the provinces so long oppressed will make rapid ad- 
vances in civilization, and the art of government, after the 
removal of this clog and drain upon their best life, is another 
question. The example of Greece does not warrant sanguine 


hopes; but on the other hand the wonderful progress of Italy 
during the past fifteen years may give encouragement to the 
friends of a new Eastern Empire. Every lover of human free- 
dom and Christian civilization must desire to have the experiment 
tried. . 


THINGS AT HOME. 
THE CONFERENCE. 


What shall we say about our love-feast, that is not already said 
on the pages of this Review, and has not often come from our 
mouths, as our hearts “burned within us by the way,” when we 
were gliding along home through the valleys of Massachusetts, 
threading the depths of the earth or looking at the everlasting 
strength of the mountains? We were in akind of dream; we 
had been for a week lifted up to a high altitude of love and 
thought, yet not “too good for human nature’s daily food.” But 
still we nlust descend to the work of every-day life. What could 
make this descent easier for us than the scene which stretched be- 


fore our eyes. The bracing air of the eternal hills refreshed our 
13 
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bodies, and if we were in danger, as we looked up to their serene 
heights, of still lingering on the mount of vision, the little farm- 
houses at their feet called us down, and made us remember, in 
the homely and simple ways, the humble, daily toil, the hardships, 
the sacrifices, and the sweet rewards, — that we were disciples of 
him who said, “I am among you as one that serveth.” So, as the 
time drew near, we were ready, tenderly but cheerily, to shake 
each others’ hands, and go on our way, with a new light kindled 
in our souls, a fresher faith, a stronger hope, for this life which 
lays hold on immortality. 


BAPTIST VIEWS OF OURSELVES. 


The Baptist Quarterly contains an interesting article from the 
pen of Dr. Lincoln on “Unitarianism in New England.” The 
writer begins his article by contrasting Dr. Gannett and Dr. 
Todd, as the two most conspicuous representatives of Unitarian- 
ism and Orthodoxy. He speaks of Dr. Gannett as being a devout 
man with an erring belief which did not satisfy himself even, as 
the writer proves from quotations which he makes from early 
journals or letters. We suppose there is no doubt that Dr. Gan- 
nett would have liked to be Calvinistic if he could. But he 
couldn’t. His nature was morbidly conscientious; he had a great 
reverence for the past, great humility in regard to himself, and the 
weight of early associations stifled his religious life and yet in- 
spired his sombre nature with awe and respect.: How honorable, 
then, how loyal to the truth, how brave he was, to come out on 
an unpopular side, when it destroyed his repose, tore his heart- 
strings, and laid the foundation, possibly, of that nervous disease 
which dampened the ardor of his whole life, though it could not 
quench it. 

In the journal or letters from which the writer quotes, Dr. Gan- 
nett, after a visit to Greenfield, in speaking of the devotional 
habits of the Calvinists, said, “Conferences and religious meetings 
are common, and religion seems more an every-day thing than with 
us.” Does Dr. Gannett mean that religion, the principles of the 
Gospel, are carried into the business of life with them more than 
with us? Does he mean that those people up there in Greenfield 
loved each other better for being Calvinists, were more tender, 
delicate, honorable, self-sacrificing, in their daily lives? We think 
not, although we have no right to assert anything to the contrary. 


- 
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But he says, whatever may be the tendencies of Unitarianism, its 
effect is to produce less apparent attention to religion. There is 
a great deal of meaning conveyed in that word apparent. He is 
only speaking of the external observances of religion. We are 
not ready here to say that we might not imitate our Orthodox 
brethren to advantage, and be more cordial and demonstrative in 
our religious affections and emotions; but we see nothing in Dr. 
Gannett’s reflections here which bears upon anything but the out- 
ward manifestation of piety. With all due respect for Dr. Todd, 
for his great zeal and devotion to what he thought the truth, we 
must say that we believe Dr. Gannett’s type of Christian charac- 
ter and actual personality is more attractive to the unprejudiced 
Christian world, of whatever name, than Dr. Todd’s. We feel 
gratified that our Orthodox friends are willing to recognize Dr. 
Gannett, an “old-fashioned Unitarian,” as a Christian. We be- 
lieve our reviewer does so, however much he may dissent from 
his views, and we are sure that the whole religious press of New 
England bore this testimony, when the memoir by his son came 
out. There was a time when anything in the shape of Unitarian- 
ism, however conservative, was a “new fashion” not to be toler- 
ated; and although our views permeated the preaching of many a 
venerable minister without his or his people’s suspecting it, as 
soon as these views became embodied in a party, personal ani- 
mosity drew the lines, both sides probably did wrong, and the 
breach was made. Here Dr. Todd, the Thor with his gigantic 
hammer, comes in. We confess, without desiring to praise our 
own champion too much, that the picture which Dr. Lincoln 
draws of Dr. Todd’s attitude towards Unitarians at Groton does 
not give us a high ideal of the graces of the Christian character, 
however much we may respect his zeal and sincerity, A man 
who had perfect confidence that he was right on such vast themes, 
without “humility or self-depreciation or morbid glooms,” who 
“dreamed not of pity or charity,” according to Dr. Lincoln, cer- 
tainly contrasts picturesquely, but not favorably, with our austere 
saint, who loved his God with such fear and trembling, lest he 
might go astray, or lead others into paths of error. The writer 
speaks of the behavior of the Unitarians at that time in refer- 
ence to church property as “earthly, sensual, devilish.” We 
have no doubt they did behave badly. They were human. But 
was such an opponent as Dr. Todd calculated to allay angry pas- 
sion, by the “gentleness of Christ,” by the dignity and largeness 
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of the Gospel? Dr. Lincoln speaks of two classes of Unitarians, 
one the Henry Ware, Channing, and Gannett type, who were anti- 
Calvinists, but “loved the Bible and aimed to lead godly lives,” 
etc.; the other type worldly, unscrupulous and domineering, and 
asks how such “a hybrid offspring could come from a Puritan 
parentage.” We answer that it is such an offspring as God al- 
lows all over his world, and that doctrines have very little to do 
with it, but the “Old Adam” in us all has a great deal to do with 
it. He afterwards makes three other generalizations, or lines of 
demarcation, which are more reasonable, and we think with some 
alterations might apply also to the so-called evangelical commun- 
ity: first, as we said, the Gannett, Ware, and Channing type; 
secondly, a large class who had no special religious feeling, but 
high morality, fine social qualities, and culture, but no enthu- 
siasm, etc.;.thirdly, a class who joined the new sect for what it 
denied, not what it believed. They loved pleasure, hated Calvin- 
ism for its revivals and conversions, and wished to make the most 
of this life without fears of the life to come. This is, in fact, the 
world itself that the writer has drawn, in the little frame of a 
Unitarian picture. It is a very fair picture, taken as a whole, but 
luckily for human nature people are not always found, or obliged 
to stay, in the places that the generalizer puts them in. The de- 
vout church-going man among us may display selfish and intoler- 
ant bigotry ; the “mere” moral man may rise, in moments of na- 
tional or family need, to a mood of exalted piety and confidence 
in God. The so-called radical man, who if you talk with him will 
declare he believes nothing, will set forth perhaps in his life the 
Gospel of Christ. We don’t mean to say that it is not important 
to have right beliefs, and that truly spiritual lives must not neces- 
sarily bear the best fruit for themselves and the world, but we 
ought to be careful how we involve individuals in our generaliza- 
tions. There are all shades of character and belief, and we pre- 
sume the sincere Orthodox or Baptist preacher, however much he 
loves, and justly, the traditional forms and rites of his church, is 
obliged often, in his society, to say to a good “moral man,” as 
Jesus did, “Thou art not far from the kingdom of God.” 


But the point, however, which interests us most is the question 
of our growth as a body, and the cause of our slow increase, visi- 
bly, as an organized church. Dr. Lincoln thinks it owing to our 
religious opinions. It is true that a body of Christians who do 
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not believe that the heathen will all perish everlastingly unless they 
hear and receive the Gospel in this world cannot have that terrible 
earnestness which those ought to have who do believe it; but 
practically we do not think this motive carries as much weight 
with our Orthodox friends as we should suppose. They go home 
after a missionary sermon, and eat their dinners as comfortably as 
we, although they know that with the best they can do millions 
must be lost. But their preachers train them to give money, and 
that is what our ministers do not do. Their ministers are not 
afraid to ask for money. Our ministers are afraid to doit. No 
body of men, we believe, are more conscientious than ours. But 
they are too delicate in respect of the feelings of their parishioners. 
Undoubtedly our brethren in other denominations do not specially 
enjoy this part of their work, but they are willing to make this 
sacrifice of their own inclinations for the sake of spreading God’s 
truth. A minister need only in reality keep these great causes 
before his people from time to time, with unabashed face, and he 
will soon find active laymen who will carry on the business for 
him. We sincerely and devoutly believe our views of Christ’s 
Gospel are as well suited to the masses of men as those of other 
bodies. See what our missionary, Mr. Douthit, is doing out West! 
The only difficulty in his way is want of money. He works hard 
himself, with noble enthusiasm, and could put men under his di- 
rection over dozens of embryo parishes, but they must be paid. 
See how Mr Jones, of Janesville, when he hears of a new lager- 
beer saloon in some charming spot on the wilds, settles right 
down there with a regular service of hymn, prayer, and sermon, 
until he draws the people in. But the workman is worthy of 
his hire. 

Another difficulty in our way is the fault of our parishes. 
They are terribly afraid of proselyting. Undoubtedly when 
people are happy in their own religious communions it is presump- 
tuous to try to draw them out into ours. But here are thousands 
of people without any religion, suffering and sinning. Shall we 
not do our part to reclaim them? Our opponents may say, “ You 
have so little personal piety yourselves that you do not think 
others need it.” That is false. We do not believe a finer type 
of devout Christians can be found than those who compose the 
organized Unitarian churches of New England and elsewhere. 
But these very people are too reticent; too much afraid their 
left hand will know what their right hand doeth; that they shall 
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be like the Pharisee instead of the Publican. They will not speak 
to others and tell what the Lord has done for them, and so the 
Church does not spread. Our ministers preach eloquent, devout, 
and spiritual sermons, and build »p pure characters to leaven soci- 
ety. Our other brethren preach at the people, and drive them 
forth to work. Who can estimate, however, the influence of these 
best people among us in their various communities? But do we 
make our young people love our church by setting them to work 
like our Episcopal brethren? We have heard of a modest, able, 
but over-conscientious minister of our faith, who sometimes 
apologized for his sermon to his people, and told them they would 
probably have done better to stay at home and read a good book. 
That distrustful spirit will not spread a denomination. We would 
rather hear the most wordy plea of a sincere Methodist brother 
with his loud voice, if sincere, than such utterances as that. Let 
us not be unwilling to learn of our brethren in the other denom- 
inations. They may not like our views, but we think the time has 
gone by when they looked upon us as enemies to Christ. We are 
all trying to make men good. The extremes of any denomina- 
tion would seem far apart, although that gulf is really often more 
in name and phraseology than in reality. But the larger and 
more loving minds in all sects are coming together in unity; not 
visibly, necessarily, but with the invisible grace of God. We are 
grateful for this change in the Christian world. Dr. Lincoln gives 
us no hint of this change, but we cannot believe that in his calmer 
moments he would stand where our Orthodox or Baptist brethren 
stood, in reference to us, fifty years ago. He is writing with 
warmth on the opposite side, and describing antagonistic scenes, 
in connection with church endowments and colleges, with an 
asperity which time and more careful study of the question ought 
to have softened. When he tells us that we have not grown 
rapidly as a denomination we assent in sorrow; but life is before 
us yet. When he says our literary supremacy has ceased, we 
think he is mistaken. When he tells us that “ Unitarianism has 
failed to satisfy the Christian consciousness, and has proved its 
impotence to become a religion for the people,” we do not believe 
it. “The human heart,” he says, “needs a Divine Saviour.” 
Truly so, and that mighty Saviour is our God. It needs a be- 
loved friend and brother, master even, and that one is Jesus 
Christ. We have entered into every religious denomination and 
purified its faith. We are still marching on. There are many 
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among us who are satisfied with this kind of progress. But we 
confess we love also to see a visible success. Besides, if the 
head fountain stops running, all the wide plains will in time 
cease to feel the influence. We must not rest on what we have 
done. We must spread out for the sake of our own vitality. 
We must take the place which rightly belongs to us among the 
visible forces of Christendom. 


M. P. L 
THINGS ABROAD. 
A PLEA FOR UNITY. 


A recent leader in that valuable paper, the Unitarian Herald 
of England, gives utterance to some ideas which we regret to see 
advanced at this stage of Christian development. We have not 
the paper by us, but the substance of the article was, if we remem- 
ber correctly, that it was useless for us to pretend that we had 
anything in common with our orthodox brethren, except our 
human sympathies; their methods of action were different from 
ours, and, what is of more importance, their way of looking at 
religion, their faith, their personal experiences and attitude of 
mind, were diametrically opposite to our own. We grant that 
this was somewhat the case twenty or thirty years ago, as far as 
denominations were concerned, but there were always individuals 
not a few, even then, who were large enough to see that the best 
Christians of whatever name were substantially driving at the 
same thing,—namely, the evil in the world, through the spirit of 
Jesus Christ. But in these days, when not only individuals but 
organizations are giving expression to kind emotions of fellow- 
ship, it is a pity for us to turn coldly away and say we have noth- 
ing in common with other believers. It‘is the old idea repro- 
duced again,— you right, I wrong, or I right and you wrong, you 
heaven and [I hell, or I heaven and you hell. We remember in 
Dr. Channing’s famous correspondence with Prof. Stuart the ter- 
rible earnestness with which the orthodox man speaks of the final 
judgment. We cannot quote from memory, but the language 
was something like this: At the bar of almighty God we must 
appear; from the presence of the Divine Saviour, one of us must 
go forth ashamed and confounded! Which shall it be? The 
truth is, there does not seem to be the least reason why either of 
these two men should be driven from the face of the Father or 
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his dear Son. They were both laborers in the vineyard, loyal to 
their sense of right. Such word-painting from a sincere man was, 
of course, startling to the unthinking or morbid nature. But the 
world is outgrowing these logical lines in religion. The pure 
truth is undoubtedly a gem to be eagerly sought, but there are so 
many varying reflections from her face that each one of us can see 
the fractions of light that we love best, and because we often stum- 
ble in darkness, we must not forget that we all have glimpses of 
the same treasure. 


ANOTHER LOSS IN SWITZERLAND, 


Prof. Viollier, of Z’ Alliance Liberale, Geneva, whose name we 
have already seen on these pages, gives us tidings of the death of 
the distinguished Doctor and Professor Jean-Charles Coindet, 
member of the Consistory, and President of the Genevese section 
of the Liberal Christian Union. He was born at Geneva in 1796, 
where his father was a distinguished physician. The son was 
educated in the medical schools of Paris and Edinburgh. He 
devoted himself to the treatment of the insane. He had a large 
practice among Catholics, as well as Protestants, and was at the 
head successively of various hospitals in Switzerland. He was a 
sagacious observer, says M. Viollier, and studied into the internal 
and external causes of morbid diseases. He was much interested 
in the nervous affections of women and children, attached himself 
to his patients, and followed them up after their recovery with 
sympathetic interest. ._He loved the philosophical meditations of 
Socrates and Plato, and read Horace and Virgil with much 
delight. He made collections of autographs, medallions, and 
pictures, and was almost an artist himself. But most of all, says 
M. Viollier, was he a patriot. He assisted at the foundation of 
the Helvetic Society of Natural Sciences, and foresaw that this 
society would lead the way to a federal union which should take 
the place of divided cantons. He accepted, at his own cost, all 
the great political changes which resulted in the enfranchisement 
of the country, and when he in old age was about to lay down his 
cares, the contest in the Protestant Church came up. Coindet was 
again aroused. “He was too much cultivated and too spiritual,” 
says M. Viollier, “to accept irrational ideas of religion in opposi- 
tion to the permanent laws of Nature, and yet at the same time 
too religious, too much a friend of truth, to withdraw from the 
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historical realities of the religion of Jesus.” But he had never 
dreamed that there was any chance that his own private faith 
would become national. Yet when the hour came he did not 
hesitate; he allowed himself, with modesty and firmness, to be 
put at the head of the movement; and the physician, the savant, 
the man of letters, became a reformer. “What great events,” says 
M. Viollier, “transpired between 1870 and 1876! Catholic 
reform, Protestant reform, Constitutional State reforms,—there 
was a new future dawning for Switzerland!” Coindet never 
- wavered. His voice was feeble, so that he could not speak much 
in public, but he considered carefully all these great questions. 
He rejected scientific materialism and also ecclesiastical dogma- 
tism. “The liberal Christian,” he wrote in a periodical, “must 
always repel those doctrines of the Church which go against our 
natural instincts in regard to the justice and goodness of the 
Supreme Being.” He was so thoroughly a patriot that he would 
not accept at any price the spiritual and political servitude with 
which Geneva was threatened by the extreme orthodox and 
ultramontane party. “He died,” says M. Viollier, “in perfect 
peace, with words of love for all who approached his bed. Not 
one regret, in full confidence that all would be well. He had felt 
already the power of eternal life in the spirituality of the soul, in 
the sublime words of Jesus, in the wonderful works of God, and 
he saw it still in his last moments on earth.” He will long have 
an honored place in the history of Geneva, 


We received a letter during the summer from M. Charruaud, 
editor of Za Libre Recherche, at Paris. Since then new events 
have transpired; the. great Conference for pacification has been 
held at Nismes, and, we are sorry to say, his prognostications have 
proved true, in the failure to bring about a union of the orthodox 
and liberal parties. M.Charruaud needs help in order to sustain 
his review, and we hope before the end of the year to be able to 
send out some assistance from generous friends among us. We 
translate a portion of his letter. 


Here in France, from the religious point of view, things are about the 
same as when I last wrote. Our church at this moment is trying to find 
some way to a reconciliation between the two parties. For myself, I do 
not believe much in the possibility of such a reconciliation. The two 
fractions of French Protestantism are divided by such different principles, 


and they have such different methods. The orthodox principle of abso- 
14 
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lute authority in matters of faith, embodied in a confession of faith, 
cannot exist side by side with that liberal principle which emancipates 
the conscience, and which can only regard as true and efficacious that 
religion to which the conscience freely adheres. It is a pity that we did 
not have a fair division at the beginning, but our connection with the 
State makes it necessary for us to wait for the government to act.... 
We should be very glad if you could send us some American correspond- 
ence for our review, in regard to the great Exposition at Philadelphia. 
You have, perhaps, had some religious reunions there, an account of 
which would be very interesting to our readers, who are always gratified 
to read letters from abroad. ... 

M. P. L. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Seventh Annual Report of the State Board of Health of Massa- 
chusetts. January, 1876. Boston: Wright & Potter. 


The office of the physician is not confined merely to the cure of 
diseases, but extends to the study of their causes, and how to pre- 
vent them. Scientific investigation has shown that many dis- 
eases arise from the unfavorable conditions in which people live, 
and their ignorance of the simplest sanitary laws. Change those 
conditions, spread a knowledge of those laws, and have them 
obeyed, and there will be health instead of sickness. Pure air 
and water are factors essential to health; yet thousands are tak- 
ing poison in every breath they draw, and every drop of water 
they drink, and often when they think they have taken every pre- 
caution to the contrary; and a whole class of diseases has come 
to be known as filth-diseases because they follow naturally from 
the poisoning of the air and water which accompany civilization, 
and the gathering of people in villages and cities. Nor is it the 
poor alone who suffer; the rich who can introduce every modern 
convenience into their fine houses, often, through lack of the sim- 
plest precautions, bring, in this way, the seeds of death into their 
very bed-chambers. 

Since the State Board of Health was established, much has 
been done to spread the knowledge of sanitary laws; many 
extended inquiries have been carried on by its agents, the causes 
of disease have been sought out, and, when possible, removed, and 
measures of prevention recommended wherever needed. The 
various reports of the Board constitute an invaluable library of 
reference on matters pertaining to public health, to which each 
year adds something. The people appreciate its services more 
fully as time passes, and feel that the investigation it stimulates, 
and the results that come from its inquiries, more than justify its 
existence, and are a full return for the moderate cost of its main- 
tenance. 

The present report is as valuable as any of its predecessors. It 
possesses a special interest at this time because it is largely occu- 
pied with a discussion of the questions of drainage and sewerage ; 
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which it was said last winter were the frequent topic of conversa- 
tion of cultivated men and refined women in the best Boston 
circles, because they were suggested by a great and growing evil 
confronting the city, by which any household might be affected, 
to be removed at once by the most effective and comprehensive 
plans. 

More than two-thirds of the volume is taken up by three 
reports made by Mr. J. P. Kirkwood, Dr. F. Winsor, and Dr. C- 
L. Folsom, Secretary of the Board, and the conclusions of the 
Board from these reports, in compliance with an act passed by 
the legislature of 1875, instructing the Board of Health, or agents 
employed by it, to investigate methods of drainage and sewerage 
of the cities and towns of the State, especially with regard to the 
pollution of rivers, ponds, etc., by such drainage; and to devise a 
method for properly draining such cities and towns, avoiding the 
pollution of rivers and ponds, as well as interference with the 
health and rights of one another; and also to advise the best 
methods of disposing of the sewage. 

Mr. Kirkwood examined the river-basins of the State; his. 
investigations are given in detail, accompanied by maps of each 
basin, analyses of water taken from different parts of each river, 
and a careful statement of the sources from, and the extent to, 
which each suffers pollution. 

Dr. Winsor endeavored to ascertain the amount of evil exist- 
ing in the State from our present method of disposing of our 
filth. In this paper, the merits of different systems of earth- 
closets, and their value in comparison with water-closets, is con- 
sidered at some length. Inquiries were addressed to different 
towns to find how many had introduced water, and had any sys- 
tem of sewers, and if they had not, how their sewage was disposed 
of, and a comparison is made of the results derived from the 
answers. 

Dr. Folsom considers the subject of disposal of sewage. This 
paper contains the result of inquiries into the methods adopted by 
various European cities, which he visited for the purpose, to dis- 
pose of their sewage, and descriptions of various sewage farms, ac- 
companied by plans and illustrations. It appears from these reports 
that at present comparatively little sewage gets into our streams, 
that of the five rivers which have their basins in the State only 
one is so polluted as to demand immediate legislative action ; that 
no general system of sewerage can be adopted applicable to all 
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towns, because local considerations must be taken into account; 
that the only general principles that can be laid down are that 
each city and town must dispose of its own filth, and that it ought 
to be removed within twelve hours; that the water-carriage sys- 
tem is most in favor, most convenient, least objectionable, most 
advantageous in a sanitary view; that in. connection with this, 
irrigation with the sewage while fresh is to be rreferred, and if 
properly managed would not be dangerous to health; that the 
sewage of some of the cities and larger towns should be dealt 
with in a manner different from the present, and that it would be 
best to have some central advisory authority on whose recom- 
mendations legislation should be based. 


De la Condition de la Femme dans la Famille Athénienne au 

’' Ve et au IVe Siecle. Par R. Lallier, Ancien Eleve de 
? Ecole normale Supérieure, Agrégé des Lettres, Docteur es 
Lettres. Paris: Ernest Thorin. 


The statements and revelations of this calm discussion of the 
condition of woman in the most cultivated society of ancient 
Greece ought to lessen the enthusiasm for the refined Greek 
Paganism which some distinguished advocates of “women’s 
rights,” in our land, are forward to avow. Low as was the place 
of woman in Galilee and Judea, it was lower still in the very 
religious city where Paul saw so many altars. Woman here, 
if we may trust the orators and the dramatists, was not much 
more than a chattel. She was trained in ignorance, and kept in 
seclusion. She was given in marriage by her father or brother, 
without any care for her own wish or choice. She could be 
repudiated by the caprice of her husband, and had no remedy 
from the law or from public opinion. She gained nothing in 
influence or comfort by keeping moral purity, for the courtesan 
had a far more brilliant lot than the honest wife and mother. 
Indeed, the only use of a lawful wife was to be the mother of 
Greek men. Lacking that merit and privilege, she was 2 nuisance 
and a trial. M. Lallier has tried his best to show the condition of 
the Athenian woman in a favorable light, and contradict the 
libels heaped upon women by the comic writers, to vindicate 
them from the charge that they are prattling, intriguing, lying, 
malignant sensualists. But he has to confess that the position of 
women in Athens was not only greatly inferior to that of women 
in modern Christian households, but also of women in the Roman 
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Empire and Republic. Even the woman of the Jiiad and Odyssey 
appears to better advantage than the woman of Euripides and 
Menander, of Isaeus and Lysias. The wives of the statesmen, 
soldiers, and philosophers of the most cultivated city of the 
ancient world were only one degree above the women of a Turk- 
ish or Egyptian harem. 

It may be objected to M. Lallier’s conclusion that his range of 
study does not seem to be wide, that his illustrations are taken 
from a few sources, and not enough for a safe generalization. 
But he has selected the best. If the number of authorities had 
been greater, the result would have been more mortifying to the _ 
advocates of paganism. More testimonies would only show ‘the 
life of the Athenian matron as more desperate and doleful. She 
had not the comfort of the Spartan mother in rejoicing over the 
valor of her sons. And she had not the compensation of the — 
Christian devotees in excessive zeal for religious rites. In this 
demonstration of woman’s work and joy in ancient Athens, relig- 
ion has a very small part. We hardly hear of it. It is too 
important a matter to be given to an inferior sex. Needle-work 
and child-bearing seem to be the sum and substance of honest life 
for the purer sisters of Phryne and Aspasia. 

M. Lallier’s discussion is well arranged and proportioned. He 
starts from the work of Xenophon, which shows the early prepara- 
tion of woman for life in the house of a husband. Then, in suc- 
cessive chapters, he speaks of the wife as mistress of the house ; 
the wife during her husband’s absence, which was apt to be long, 
with uncertainty of his return; the wife abandoned and sent 
away by her husband; the adulterous wife; the wife compelled to 
expose and abandon her children; the wife living with relatives ; 
step-mothers and divorce; and the condition of widowhood. He 
is not the first to make special treatment of the subject. Within 
the last dozen years, several works on this theme ha~e appeared 
from the French press, notably those of Desjardins on The Con- 
dition of Woman in the Athenian Civil Law ; of Gide on the 
Private Condition of Woman in Ancient and Modern Law ; 
and the bright study of ancient life, The Greek Woman, by 
Mademoiselle Clarisse Baden. Lallier’s style is not ambitious, 
but his shrewd remarks have sometimes a quaint and almost 
grim humor. He says, for instance, that the Athenian, even 
when he respected and loved his wife, did not know her ; that a 
jealous wife, even in wreaking her vengeance upon the faithless 
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husband whom she loves, tries to mitigate its results and make it 
less severe; that Euripides in his picture of the interviews of 
Andromache and Hermione really gives to the women of his 
time a lecture on their conjugal duties; that the quarrels between 
the old couple, Laches and Sostrata, in the play of Terence, only 
show how really fond they are of each other; that when an 
Athenian puts away a barren wife, he does really a patriotic and 
religious duty! 


Commenting and Commentaries. Lectures Addressed to the 
Students of the Pastor’s College; together with a List of the 
best Biblical Commentaries and Expositions. By Charles H. 
Spurgeon. New York: Sheldon & Co. 1876. Price $1.25. 


Devoutly Orthodox and Baptist in doctrine, Spurgeon is, not- 
withstanding, worthy the study of the most liberal preachers. 
There is often a pithy marrow in his sentences, which when he 
sets himself to making aphorisms, as in John Ploughman’s Talk, 
causes him to rank, as an utterer of proverbs, among the best. 
He has, too, the manly robustness of the middle-class Englishman, 
and his preaching and praying are baptized in a living Christian 
faith. These qualities appear in the volume before us. Although 
neither in scholarship nor in intellectual breadth is Spurgeon 
qualified to pronounce on the learning of many commentaries, 
his spiritual tact makes him a good judge of their edifying qual- 
ity, and his shrewd common-sense pricks many a bubble of empty 
words. His own standard of measurement, and the limitations 
of his ideal, are indicated by his giving the first place among 
commentaries to Matthew Henry, as “most pious and pithy, 
sound and sensible, suggestive and sober, terse and trustworthy.” 


The Hulsean penne ie 1874. Sin as Set Forth in Holy Scrip- 


ture. By —T Straffen, M.A. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. 1876. $1.00. 


In this small volume the author has printed several sermons 
which have no marked characteristics. The quotations from 
Scripture are numerous, and there are not a few from patristic 
sources showing reading and scholarship; but the lectures are 
unusually dry and juiceless, and the chief reason for embalming 
them in type seems to be that so it is enjoined in the foundation 
which prescribes for the delivery of the Hulsean Lectures year by 
year. 
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Mercy Philbrick’s Choice. No Name Series. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 1876. 
This book is a novel only in the sense that George Eliot’s books 

are novels. The story is subordinated to showing the inevitable 
working out of opposing moral forces. The characters, well- 
drawn as some of them are, are hardly more than dial-point- 
ers on the clock of fate. Of dramatic motive there is more 
than enough. The peril to soul and life of even the purest attach- 
ments unavowed to the world would seem to be a large part of it; 
and yet more the inevitable separation which diverse standards of 
moral uprightness and honor sooner or later put between the most 
ardently united souls. The interest of the book turns mainly on 
the events connected with the latter of these lessons, but the situ- 
ation described is an exaggeration of all probabilities. Here is a 
man whose main fault seems to be an undue sacrifice of himself 
to a selfish, disagreeable, bed-ridden mother, a man kind-hearted, 
honorable, and generous in many ways, who yet forces a wretched 
old woman out of her home into the almshouse by foreclosure of 
mortgage, and finding three thousand dollars hidden in the fire- 
place of the house so coming into his possession, coolly appropri- 
ates it without the slightest misgiving as to his right; and who is 
not only unmoved in this judgment by the horror and’ agony of 
the woman he loves more than his life, but is absolutely unshaken 
as to the desirableness of keeping it, by her entreaties that for her 
sake, if not for right’s sake or shame’s, he should restore it. No 
amount of education in concealment, or of moral color-blindness, 
will account for such an act insuchaman. To say nothing of 
its stupidity, the man who could have-done it must have been 
before and after a greatly worse man than is portrayed in this 
story. We should say, too, that the book goes on thirty years 
after it is done. The actors are followed far into the streets on 
their separate ways after all the play is ended and the curtain 
rung down. 

We have made these criticisms because the book seems to 
us worth criticism; because thoughtful, vigorous, and healthful 
in the main; and though unequally written, containing passages 
of much power and beauty. The poems, largely sonnets, scat- 
tered through the book are more than readable, are often strik- 
ing. The advertisement says that it is “from the pen of a well- 
known and successful writer of fiction.” We have carefully gone 
over the slender list of writers of fiction “well-known” at our 
table, but in vain. We give up the conundrum, and echo the 
query of the title-page, “Is he [she] a great Unknown?” 
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On Dangerous Ground; or, Agatha’s Friendship. By Mrs. 
Bloomfield Moore. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 


The author of this book has undoubtedly written from good 
motives, her object being to warn young men and women from 
indulging in intimate friendships which are not intended to end 
in marriage. We agree with her mostly in her views, as such 
acquaintances, with rare exceptions, end in unhappiness to one, if 
not both, of the parties. The author of this book has brought 
many characters upon the scene, and most of them are married or 
single persons who are in love with other persons’ husbands or 
wives. The writer, we know, disapproves of it all, but her disap- 
proval is not so evident in the book as to make much impression, 
we fear, on the youthful reader.’ We think most innocent young 
persons would be bewildered by such a maze of intrigue, and 
those who are not would, perhaps, be excited by the social scenes 
in this book to seek in society the dangerous attractions which 
the author wishes them to avoid. If these scenes are true to any 
considerable portion of American society, they ought, perhaps, to 
be depicted as a warning, but the work needs to be done by a 
very careful hand. 


The New Abolitionists. A Narrative of a Year’s Work. By Mrs. 
Josephine E. Butler. Speeches of the Right Hon. James Stans- 
field, M. P., on the Contagious Disease Acts. Three Articles 


on these Acts reprinted from the London Inquirer. London. 
1875. 


These books and pamphlets show us what wise, influential, 
and delicate persons are doing to reform the bad legislation of 
Europe and this country. This book of Mrs. Butler, a lady well 
known for her heroism in the cause of truth, is a collection of 
familiar letters written by herself from abroad, and showing in a 
touching manner her untiring labors in this cause, her discourage- 
ments, her sacrifices, and her enthusiasm. This courageous woman 
seems to have aroused a kindred feeling against this social evil in 
the breasts of some of the best men and women at Milan, Rome, 
Geneva, Paris, and many smaller places. Such men as M. De 
Pressensé, M. Hyacinthe, Humbert, Monod, etc., have shown 
active sympathy with Mrs. Butler. Opposition was made by city 
authorities everywhere, but societies were formed by philanthropic 


people, who have in a great measure overcome prejudice. Many 
15 
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so-called religious people were horrified at the movement, but she 
found the medical men of Switzerland singularly free from 
warped judgments. Workingmen of Italy and France formed 
organizations, and England has sent an address to the Continent. 
The movement is reaching as far as Canada and India, and we 
ourselves received in Boston the past spring a delegation of gen- 
tlemen who came from England to confer with our philanthro- 
pists on this subject. These letters of Mrs. Butler are lighted up 
with touches of family affection and emotions of friendship for 
her fellow-workers abroad and at home, while at the same time 
they reveal a sensibility to the noble scenery around her as she 
travelled, which indicates that those women who feel called’ upon 
by God to handle painful and unlovely themes lose none of their 
delicacy, but are rather the more purified for their work. 


The True Order of Studies. By Rev. Thomas Hill, D.D. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1876. 


Dr. Hill’s well-known address on the “Hierarchy of the 
Sciences ” forms the basis of this rich and suggestive little treat- 
ise. It contains the theory of education which one of our wisest 
and most experienced educators has worked out as the result of 
an unusually wide familiarity with different branches of knowledge, 
and a careful study of the minds with which the teacher has to 
deal. Starting with the child at the first beginning of intellect- 
ual consciousness, he takes up in their logical order the studies to 
which the pupil will proceed as his powers expand; and the dis- 
cussion of each study is full of light on the true method of teach- 
ing it. No teacher, and no intelligent parent, can fail to be 
greatly quickened by the thoughtful perusal of these fruitful 
pages. 


Oration at the Two Hundredth Anniversary of the Battle of 
Green Hill, King Philip’s War. Delivered in Sudbury, Mass., 
April 10, 1876, by Edward J. Young. Boston: Lockwood, 
Brooks & Co. - 


This is one more of those interesting anniversaries which are 
occurring everywhere in this year of our history. This oration is 
full of quaint memories, Indian scenes, and the good old ways of 
our forefathers, in a town long celebrated in prose and verse. The 
pamphlet is handsomely printed, with a few charming illustra- 
tions. 
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enjamin Franklin. By John 8. C. Abbott. New York: Dodd, 
Pha & Co. For sale by Lee & Shepard. 


The veteran author states in his preface that this in the fifty- 
fourth volume which he has published, all written with the pur- 
pose of making men happier and better. Although we might not 
agree with his estimate of the effect of one or two of these works, 
as, for example, his volume on the Buccaneers of the Spanish 
Main, there can be ne doubt that this sketch of Franklin, the 
typical American, is well and justly drawn, and is a useful and 
instructive book for the young. Without extenuating his faults, 
it does justice to the virtues as well as the gifts of the wonderful 
printer’s boy,and uses very well the rich material which lay ready 
to hand in the Autobiography = in Mr. Parton’s enthusiastic 
life of his patron saint. 


The Doctrine of Prayer ; its Utility and its Relation to Provi- 
.dence. By P. H. Mell, D.D. LL.D. Professor of Ethics and 
Meta _— in the University of Georgia. New York: Shel- 
don & Go 1876. Price 60 cents. 


A little book, belonging rather to the “literature of edification” 
than to that of instruction. It will help those “orthodox” Trini- 
tarians who feel no difficulties in the subject of which it treats, 
and will remind them of. familiar passages of Scripture, on which 
it is largely based; but those who seek a strong grasp of the 
theme in its speculative aspects and a thorough grapple with 
modern perplexities will be disappointed. The mistake of un- 
dertaking to answer Tyndall in an off-hand page or two which 
leaves no room for the strength of the argument is serious, espec- 
ially when it is joined with an equally rapid defence of Geo. 
Muller’s method at Bristol. 


Poems. Moreton. Miscellaneous Poems; Stories for Children; 
The Warden’s Tale, and Three Eras in a Life. Philadelphia:* 
Porter & Coates. 


These poems are not marked by original power, but the versifi- 
cation is pleasing, and the spirit thoroughly good. They indicate 
an earnest and sincere nature, and a fervent religious faith free 
from cant or sentimentality. Some of the household poems 
reveal pictures of domestic affections which do honor to the 
writer and the subjects of them. The whole cdllection leaves a 
pure and wholesome influence upon the mind of the reader, 
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Is Eternal Punishment Endless? Answered by a Restatement 
of the Original Scriptural Doctrine. By an Orthodox Minis- 
ter of the Gospel. Boston: Lockwood, Brooks & Co. 1876. 


An earnest, religious, and able discussion of this serious theme. 
The special significance of the work, however, will be found in 
the source from which it comes. It is one of the many indica- 
tions of the fermentation of thought within the enclosure of the 
orthodox churches; and it is a sign of the times, that modifica- 
tions of the old beliefs, which in the fathers of the Unitarian 
movement were banned as heresy, now find a foothold where once 
they were shut out. The book will undoubtedly help to Chris- 
tianize a doctrine which is still held in a semi-pagan way by a 
large part of Christendom. 


ao 
Massachusetts Fumily Bank. (Supplement to Woman's Jour- 
nal.) 


A circular, showing that this bank “aims to be peculiarly, 
though not exclusively, the bank of the laborers.” When a cor- 
poration has such names at the head as Hon. Samuel E. Sewall, 
and others, we may be sure of its upright basis. The circular 
contains papers on the “Gold Basis,” the “ Labor Question,” “ Life 
Insurance,” and quotations from the Hon. Josiah Quincy, who 
has interested himself so much in the working-classes. 


Through the Year. Thoughts Relating to the Seasons of Nature 
and the Church. By Horatio W. Powers, Rector of St. John’s 
Church, Chicago. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1875. 


The great desire for practical sermons is happily met by these 
discourses which, prepared for special seasons, are well adapted 
to general use. Liberal in tone, they are pervaded by an earnest, 
hopeful spirit. Written in a simple style, apparently for ordi- 
nary parish ministrations, they deal with the highest themes, and 
will quicken and inspire the thoughtful reader. 


A Statement of Unitarian Belief. By Rev. George W. Cutter. 
Boston: George H. Ellis, printer. 1876. 


This is a simple and clear statement of Unitarian views; and 
although no one tract can comprehend the various phases of 
thought among us, we are always glad to have these outlines of 
belief circulated, as each new pamphlet may fall into the hands of 
some doubter and confirm his faith. 
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1, There are some works in which very great labor makes very 
little show in its results. Such are examinations of ancient texts 
in Greek and Hebrew. A specimen of this kind is the work of 
Herr Johann Hollenberg, only twenty pages quarto, and yet repre- 
senting months of careful study and comparison (der Character 
der alexandrinischen Usbersetzung des Buches Josua und ihr 
textkritischer Werth). It attempts to judge the exact worth of 
the Alexandrine translation of the book of Joshua, not only what 
the genuine text of the book is, but in what respect it is worse or 
better than the Hebrew. Labors of this kind are fundamental, 
and make the basis of all other “Bible work.” Until the text is 
adjusted, the commentary is impertinent and misleading. 

2. Herr B. Neteler thinks that the tifhe demands a new version 
of the Hebrew prophets, to be illustrated by the Assyrian dis- 
coveries which witness so strongly the truthfulness of the inspired 
writers. In this spirit he issues the translation of the book of 
Isaiah (das Buch Isaias, aus dem Urtext tibersetzt). He refuses 
the critical verdict which breaks the book into parts, and he 
knows nothing of an earlier and a later Isaiah. His translation is 
spirited and independent in its expreszion, varying from the style 
as much as from the renderings of Luther’s translation. The 
commentary is full of matter, and brings in all that the researches 
of travellers and the ruins of Assyria and Chaldea have added to 
our knowledge of ancient history. Its worst fault is its connec- 
tion of the Hebrew fervors with the historical facts in the story 
of the Christian Church. Neteler finds that Isaiah prophesies the 
epochs of Christian history,— the small beginnings, the disastrous 
schisms, and the final reunion of the Church of Christ. Dr. Cum- 
ming will take comfort in this interpretation of Magog. 

8. The Latin study of Dr. Rodolfus Smend, on “Moses among 
the Prophets” (quidnam Prophete saeculi noni et octavi de 
religionis Israelitice moribus, et institutis eorumque origine et 
antiquitate prodant), is an admirable instance of German patience, 
ingenuity, and enthusiasm in a critical question. Dr. Smend by 
no means consents to the destructive opinions of Kuenen, Hitzi 
Merx, and the writers of the rationalistic school. He insists that 
the worship of Jehovah was from the time of Moses always strong 
in Israel, and that the people never had any other national God. 
The prophets most carefully examined are Hosea, Micah, and 
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Amos, but Isaiah and the others are not left aside. He promises 
another dissertation, in which the book of Duhm, which we noticed 
in this Review a year ago, will be examined. We have no space 
here to cite any of the nice critical points which Dr. Smend 
makes, but can commend the book, apart from its subject-matter, 
as fascinating in its graceful, flowing, and idiomatic Latinity, quite 
as good as that of Erasmus. 

4. Esra, Nehemia, und Esther, three books on which Dr. Fr. 
W. Schultz has spent his strength in a solid volume of three hun- 
dred and ten pages, have been restored in our time to the honor 
of which they were deprived in the Jewish esteem. Without 
these Ketuvim, the critics tell us now, we should have had no 
Torah or Nebiim, no law or prophets. The work for these books 
which Schultz has done is not of the highest value. He has not 
made the time of compofition or the relation of these books to 
the Chronicles any clearer. The homiletic part is much better 
than the critical,—as, indeed, we may affirm of most of the 
treatises in Lange’s ponderous work, which this commentary at 
last finishes. The chief merit of that huge mass of Biblical lucu- 
bration is, that it gives inexhaustible material for sermons, and 
assists the sluggish brains of the despairing preachers. 

5. Another (Bibelwerk fir die Gemeinde) popular Bible and 
Commentary appears in Bielefeld and Leipsic, under the editorial 
charge of Dr. Rudolf Friedrich Grau, who is theological professor 
at Kénigsburg. He has learned theologians to assist him, whose 
orthodoxy is unimpeachable. The first part of the New Testa- 
ment, just issued, is given to the Gospel of Matthew. The reader 
is not troubled here by much critical discussion. The theory is 
the well-worn one that Matthew, the publican, wrote the Gospel 
originally in the Aramaic tongue, and for the Jewish people 
that it is of early date, and has prior claim as evangelical author- 
ity. The variations in the version are comparatively few, and 
Luther’s text is almost slavishly followed. The commentary, like 
that of our own Dr. Morison, and of Olshausen before him, is in 
the form of a connected narrative, a sort of paraphrase, though in 
suggestiveness it bears no comparison to the thoughtful words of 

Ishausen. The style is popular. It is pious in its claim, and is 
published by the special favor of God. The pages of the cover 
are filled by the favoring welcomes to the work of the orthodox 
superintendents and divines. 

6. Dr, Willibald Beyschlag is as famous for his small books in 
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Germany as was our own Henry Ware in this country. He loves 
to print small monographs. His last book is entitled Griechen- 
thum und Christenthum in ihrer ersten Wechselwirkung. Die 
ersten deutschen Christen. These two essays are both brilliant 
and glowing in style, but somewhat “sensational,” if we may use 
an epithet now so popular. The antithesis between the Greek 
and the Christian thought and their interchanges is shown in the 
sketch of the Christians at Corinth, and the relation of Paul to 
the people of that luxurious city. In the second essay, “the first 
German Christians” appear as the Galatians! The Galatian letter 
of Paul seems to him “the first fragmentary chapter of German 
church history,” and prophetic of the future church history of 
-the whole German nation! This is a rather fantastic twisting of 
the ethnological theory of the origin of the Gauls. The rhetoric 
of Herr Beyschlag runs away with his sound judgment. 

7. In these days of reasoning about the method and purpose of 
creation, it is pleasant to compare the arguments of the early 
Christian time with the pleading of the preachers against the 
naturalists. The discussions of our own time are anticipated in 
the arguments of Origen against Celsus, which Dr. August Kind 
examines and judges in his learned tract, Teleologie und Natural- 
ismus in der altchristlichen Zeit. He brings out the fact, which 
is almost a law of such disputes, that what seems to Celsus con- 
clusive proof of his theory seems to Origen equally conclusive 
proof of his theory. Design and no-design rest upon the same 
phenomena, and either plea seems to be warranted. Unfortu- 
nately, in this ancient dispute, the allegorizing church father is 
the reporter of the words of the scientific sceptic, and we cannot 
be sure that the words are reported correctly. Even with this 
reservation, some will see and say that Celsus has the best of the 
argument. The tract is illustrated by notes from the Greek 
original, and is introduced by excellent and judicious historical 
remarks. 

8. Part first of the Theologische Studien und Kritiken, the 
specimen number of the forty-ninth year of this moderately ortho- 
dox review of theological studies, is as solid and instructive, 
some may say as heavy, as the numbers of that respectable publi- 
cation have been for half a century. A long article of eighty 
pages goes over the arguments for the being of God, metaphysical, 
. moral, and teleological, exposing their weakness in the light of new 
science, yet maintaining the theory as stoutly as ever. Another 
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learned paper of thirty-eight pages discusses the question of the 
date and time of the Last Supper and the Crucifixion of Jesus, 
attempting to reconcile the account of John with that of the 
Synoptics, and identifying the Supper with the Passover Meal. 
No new light is brought out from the careful examination. Then 
there is a fac-simile of the “Quedlinburg Fragment” of the old 
Italic version, a short passage of the first book of Samuel, with a 
very interesting explanation of the script and text. “King Phul” 
is identified in a very recondite argument, not too long for 
American patience. And there are two long book reviews, of 
Voigt’s Fundamental Dogmatics, and of Gédltz’s Christian 
Ground Truths. 

9. Of making universal lexicons there is no end among the 
Germans. Before one is ended another is begun. And there has 
just come to us from Ztrich Schmidt’s Nachschlagebuch iiber alle 
Zweige des menschlichen Wissens und fir alle Stinde, Heft. 
. The whole work will be in fifty parts and in four thick volumes 
of eight hundred pages each, in double columns, closely printed. 
The first part goes less than half way through the letter“A.” A 
new part is promised about once in a fortnight or three weeks. 
Most of the articles are exceedingly short, and some titles are 
conspicuous by their absence. The proportion of space is not of 
the wisest. Four times as many lines are given to the “Acta 
Sanctorum” as to the “Acta Apostolorum.” The notice of 
“ Adam,” in thirty-four lines, is excellent, though it is not half as 
long as either of the notices of the American Presidents Adams, 
father or son. The famous Abelard has only a short paragraph. 
It is amusing to notice that the only one of the numerous Ameri- 
can “Abbotts” mentioned in this lexicon is-the Rev. “John 
Stevens Cabot Abbott,” and that his most famous work is said to 
be The Mother at Home (die Mutter im Hause). 

10. The work of Emil de Laveleye is a French one, and the 
excitement caused by its publication in Belgium some two years 
ago is already over in that land. But the German translation 
(Protestantismus und Katholicismus im thren Beziehungen zur 
Freiheit und Wohifahrt der Volker) comes opportunely in the 
present quarrel of Russia and Rome. The facts here gathered to 
show the contrast in the progress and freedom of Catholic and 
Protestant States are very significant. The book is a warning 
The translator, who is very competent, is the well-known J. C, 
Bluntschli. 





